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SCOTTISH HIGHLAND SCENERY 
is exciting 


If you have never seen it before, its 
grandeur makes you gasp. If you 
know it, there remains always an 
urge to see it again: for it will te 
utterly different every time. The 
triumphant scenes change behind the 
veil of deep shadows and the spot- 
light of the sun. Hour by hour a 
new mystery and marvel is revealed 
by Nature, the great Producer. 

With a Monthly Return Ticket at 
a penny a mile (three-halfpence a 


miile first class) you can travel by 
any of the famous day or night 
expresses you like and, if you wish, 
break your journey on the route 
going and coming back, the tickets 
being available for a calendar month 
in either direction. In many parts 
of Scotland Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets are issued. Their price is 
from 7s. 6d., and with them you 
cr: free to travel by any train in 


a wide area for a week. 


IT’S @UICKER BY RAIL 


LONDON MIDLAND & 


scoTrTiss 


RAILWAY @© LONDON 


With a return ticket to Scotland you have 


the choice of travelling back by the East 
Coast, West Coast or Midland routes, ith 
break of journey at any station. 

The following holiday guides are obtainable 
trom L-N'E‘R or L M S offices and agencies : 
** Scotland for the Holidays” 

** Land of Scott and Burns”’ 

** Clyde and Loch Lomond”’ 

** Through the Trossachs ”’ 
L:‘N:‘E‘-R—* The Holiday Handbook *’ (6d.) 
MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first- 
class or two third-class adult passengers are 
conveyed to include outward and homeward 
journeys at the reduced rate of 43d. a mile 
charged on the single journey mileage for 

distances not less than 50 miles. 
journey charges at 3d. a mile. 
RAILWAY 


NORTH EASTERN 
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There is an air of distinction and personality about 
What a joy it is to 


Waldorf Club ree. 
write on. Its smooth beautifully 
glazed surface is entirely free 
from grease. Waldorf Club 
Notepaper and Envelopes (Prof 
can be obtained from all India | 
good stationers and stores. (F. 
FREE SAMPLE The Mf 
will be sent on application to Comme 


Waldorf Club Stationery 
(Dept. S15) Newton Mill, 


Hyde, Cheshire. 
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VALLEY of 
the WYE 


Here is beauty that defies 
the pen do to it justice. In 
this incomparably lovely valley new and ever 
more lovely panoramas unfold themselves to 
the eye with every bend the river takes. 
Make holiday in the Wye Valley. 
as its innumerable spas bring new health to 
the invalid, so do its countless facilities for 
golfing, sl ooting, angling, climbing and sight- 
seeing provide for the healthy a holiday 
in which every hour of the all-toc-fleeting 
brings forth a new pleasure. 





Just 





TO STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS & OSI oO 
uy 


BY ORONTES 


SAILING ON JUNE 27 


vacation 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain this book :—* HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1335, contzining 
Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 
WHEN YOU GET THERE 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return” Tickets Cheap ist acd 3rd Class 
(1d. a mile 3rd, 13d. a mile Weekly Holiday Season Tickets 
ist class) issued from nearly will enable you to see the best 
all stations. of this lovely district 
Fachport is the capital of a different country 
y at and there is time to explore them at leisure 
. “2 
? % 
. 
13 DAYS from 20 GNS “ 
(First class passengers only) 





{ll information will gladly be supplied by the 
Western Railway, 


or can be obtained 


Supt. of the Line, Great 
usual Tourist 


Paddington Station, W.2 
at anv Railway Station, or the 


A ge ncies. 
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\ HATEVER view be held on the broad question of 


the respective rights of Jews and Arabs in Palestine, 





emust be unanimity on one point. that the Mandatory 
er will be abdicating its function if it fails to suppress 
with all the its command the Arab mobs who 






foree at 








resorting to destructive violence in Jerusalem and 
Jafla and other centres. The situation is grave, and 
the graver because it can hardly be doubted that 





ternal influenees have had some part in the outbreak. 
Wr. Rden in the House of Commons on Monday, replying 
ty a question regarding anti-British broadeasts from 







lialian station in the native languages of India and 





Palestine. said representations had been made to the 
Italian Government regarding the matter. The dis- 
in Palestine is mainly of the nature of mob- 
but there is reason to fear that the accredited 
\rab leaders, however much they may disapprove of 
at is happening, are powerless to hold their followers 












check, Immense damage is being done to the Arab 
se. and the administration has no alternative but to 





the riots by every reasonable means. Its first 
ity is to restore law and order and meanwhile to give 
the Jewish population of Palestine the protection it is 







titled to claim. 
disastrous repercussions. 





Examples of successful appeals to 
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M. Blum and Devaluation 







M. Bini patiently continues his consultations, and by 
Friday his Ministry will be ready to take office, 
rohably with M. Delbos as Foreign Minister. The 





sues before M. Blum become clearer. and this is perhaps 






the justification for his caution. On the one hand, the 
yonunists and Socialists insist both on defending the 
rine end on large-seale public works and on repeal of M. 





Laval’s deeree-laws; their policy can be carried out only 





WV introducing a system of concealed inflation, exchange 
kranee 






ontrol and restriction of imports @ la Schacht. 
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WEEK 

however Schacht : M. Daladier and the 
Radicals will oppose any attempt to create such a system 
of industrial and financial autarchy. But this weck M. 
Blum has seen M. Jonhaux, of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, and it is interesting that the C.G.T.. which, 


like the Communists, wants large-scale expenditure on 


has ho and 


public works, has now shown signs, in its paper Le Peuple, 
that it may be converted to devaluation. M. Germain- 
Martin, a former Minister Finance, various 
important financial papers, have also been converted. 
It seems clear indeed that the Front Populaire cannot 
succeed without devaluing. It would be of the 
help to M. Blum if our Government could assure him that 
devaluation would not be followed by a further deprecia- 
Such an assurance would 


otf and 


ereatest 


remove ot 


tion of sterling. 
of the greatest obstacles to a step inherentls 


rational. 


* x 
Mr. Thomas’ Resignation 
Mr. J. H. Thomas’ resignation from the Cabinet was, 


of course, inevitable. The only comment called for 
is Mr. Baldwin's, that ** you have acted as I should has 

done in’ your plac an observation which must 
obviously be confined to the resignation, not to the 
events that made it necessary. It is due to Mr. Thomas 


the Prime Minister was a 
and that in some respects 


to recognise that his letter to 
document that did him credit. 


he has a right to consider himself unfortunate. What 
the Budget tribunal was considering was the leakage o! 
information regarding new taxation, not Mr. Thomas’ 


relations with betting friends, or his arrangements about 
his biography, or his indefensible wager en the date 
of the General Election. These facts came out incident- 
ally, and in a sense accidentally, but once they were 
public property resignation was the only course possible. 
Cabinet Ministers have been converted 
; : 
purists in financial matters by the convention requirme 


} 


and if 


almost into 


them to resign all directorships on taking office, 
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that standard is to be maintained Mr. Thomas’ indis- 
cretions clearly make his position as a Minister untenable. 
The Colonial Secretary made his reputation as a trade 
union leader. He has been a competent Minister, but 
he cannot be said to have added weight to the Cabinet, 
and there will be no difficulty in finding a successor 
capable of handling colonial affairs with at least equal 
cfliciency. 
* * * * 
Fascism in Africa 
It is now possible to learn from authoritative sources 
a little more of the Italian plans for Ethiopia’s future. 
On Sunday, in Addis Ababa, Marshal Graziani announced 
that the 500,000 soldiers stationed in Ethiopia were not 
to be demobilised nor settled on the land but maintained 
on a military footing ; they might return men to Italy 
to marry, but would have to bring their wives back to 
their new African home. Thus, it seems, Italy will form 
permanent military colonies in Africa on the Roman 
model, It is difficult to imagine how Signer Mussolini, 
in the present condition of his finances, will house and 
feed his military settlements, but they will demand a 
heavy tribute from both the Italian and the Abyssinian 
peoples. But Italians will not be the only Fascist 
soldiers in Africa, for Mussolini intends to confer the 
blessings of Fascism and militarism on Abyssinians 
also; obviously as an example of what can be done with 
native peoples, a thousand trained and armed Arab 
youths from Tripoli paraded, with the Fascist balilla, 
before the Duce on Sunday, singing their own song, 
* Faccieta Nera” (little black-face). Signor Mussolini's 
methods of colonisation, if they can be carried through, 
will revolutionise the African problem as we know it 
today. ; 
x * x * 
Unification in Austria 
The dismissal of Prince Starhemberg by Dr. Schusch- 
nigg has been followed immediately by a revival of 
Nazi activity in Austria, The attack on Schloss Waxen- 
berg, Prince Starhemberg’s castle in Upper Austria, 
where he is supposed to keep a large store of arms, was 
made by members of the secret Nazi storm-troops in the 
village of Oberneukirchen, and it demonstrates what 
encouragement the fall of Prince Starhemberg has given 
to the Austrian Nazis. More subtle than the attack 
is the campaign of whispering and rumour with which 
the Nazis worry the nerves of their opponents. Now 
certainly is the time for them to seize their opportunity. 
There can be no security in Austria until the Heimwehr 
is dissolved or gleichgeschaltet, and its continued existence 
as an independent, or semi-independent, force makes a 
mockery of Dr. Schuschnigg’s totalitarian State. Confi- 
dent though the Chancellor may be of his supremacy he 
cannot but be conscious of the peril of the moment. 
Until conscription is carried through he has not the 
overwhelming superiority in armed force which he 
needs; in his speech to 10,000 Catholic peasants on 
Sunday he appealed for unity and loyalty, especially, 
he said. during the next month. Tle will need it. 
* ** a * 
Restarting Emigration 
It will be recalled that on his retirement from the 
governorship of New Zealand last year, Lord Bledisloe 
sounded an alarm as to the attitude of the world towards 


the continuing emptiness of the Dominions. The 
Empire Migration Settlement Group in London has 


received a proposal from Caneda relating to the settle- 
ment of 500 British families in that Dominion, on the 
specific understanding that the basis shall be openings 
in occupations which both 
the economic disposal of produce. 


ensure employment and 
Particular approval 


of the idea comes from the Legislative Assembly of 


TOR 





om ete 


[May 29, 1935 
Manitoba, and the first inquiries and discussions 
take place in that province. The scheme. ~ 
nised, cannot be free from difficulty, but it js Certain: 
much more intelligent than the recent proposal - 
200 British families should be taken to Saskatcheyy, 
and planted out in prairie farms. Active Co-operatio, 
between a western provincial Government and 4, 
Settlement Group in London makes, of COURSE, thy 
right kind of beginning for a 500-families project, by} 
it is a question whether Ontario and the Maritiny: 
Provinces are not better adapted for British Settler, 
than the prairie regions under present conditions, 


it is TeCOe. 


th 


* * * * 
Belgian Elections 

The success of ** Rex.” .a Catholie and Fascist party, jp 
the Belgian. clections has surprised everyone. At the 
last election the party did not exist ; now it has won 
twenty-one seats, though most people thought it wou) 
not win any. Its propaganda has been based chiefly 9) 
representing the Government as an instrument of unpring. 
pled financiers and on exposing with some success financial 
scandals, “* Rex ~ is now as large as the Liberal party, 
and its gains are reflected in the losses of the Catholic: 
party, from which it split off. But the bloe of Socialists, 
Catholics and Liberals which supports M. van Zeeland’s 
National Government still has an overwhelming majority ; 
M. Léon Degrelle, the demagogic and authoritarjay 
leader of ** Rex,” intends to try to force another dis. 
solution by using wrecking tactics in the new Chamber, 
One other result is worth noticing : in Eupen-Malméd 
between one-half and two-thirds of the inhabitants 
acting on the instructions of the Nazis, spoilt their voting 
cards or returned blanks. The Government may seen) 
to have been poorly rewarded for the rapid and consider. 
able rise in prosperity which has followed M. van Zeeland’s 
sueeessful devaluation of the belga: but the clectorate 
has increased since the last election and it may have been 
the new voters who were attracted by the demagogy of 
M. Degrelle. 

x * * * 

A Disappointing Bill 

This week’s debate on the Government’s Education 
Bill should have put an end to any controversy over 
the Government's educational policy. So far it has been 
possible for the Gevernment’s supporters to believe 
sincerely that the Bill is intended to make fifteen the 
normal school leaving age, and that any exeniptions are 
to be exceptional. But on Tuesday Mr. S. F. Markham 
moved an amendment which would leave no doubt that 
this was the intention of the Bill, and quoted in justifica- 
tion the Government’s election pledge. He was sharply 
and severely reprimanded by Mr. Stanley and told the 
Government’s pledge could not bear such an interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Stanley is the proper authority where his own 
words are concerned ; but it is certain that the country 
never put on the pledge the construction he claims for it, 
for it means that the Bill is to raise the school leaving age 
only for such children as have failed to find * beneticial 
employment, —-a phrase so indefinite that it may mean 
any employment at all. 


x * * * 


Procrastination or Paralysis 

Fifteen months ago the National Government withdrew 
its new Unemployment Assistance Regulations because 
A vear ago Mr. Ramsay 
‘good progress was being made” 
Hight Mr. 
Ernest Brown. the: Minister of Labour, said that if was 
a very difficult problem and he did not expect to solve 
it before 
Indeed. is more than a-coming in; 


of the indignation they aroused. 
MacDonald said that 


in framing new regulations. months ago 


The spring is here; summer, 


and Mr. Brown and 


the spring. 
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Unemployment Assistance Board are wrestling 


ah the problem still. Last week Mr. Baldwin com- 
Jained that he could not be expected to remember 
ad the Regulations; on Ttiesday Mr. Brown said 


thev would not be introduced before Whitsun. It is 
not a very illuminating answer to make nor a very 
creditable achicvement after fifteen months’ delay. It 
js perhaps too much to expect so inarticulate a Govern- 
ment to tell us precisely what its difficulty is. Ad- 
mittedly the problem, as the last Government learned 
to its cost, is difficult and intricate, and any errors may 
involve considerable injustice and suffering. But the 
facts were all known from the start. <A revised rule 
could as easily have been formulated in three months 
as in fifteen. And if the Minister of Labour and the 
Unemployment Assistance Board were at odds another 
three months would surely have been a generous allow- 
ance for the settlement of their differences. The delay 
is playing havoc with the reputation of a Government 
quite superfluously assiduous in amassing discredit. 


* * * % 


The Coal Mines Bill 

Last week the Government 
exhibition of weakness in capitulating before the threats 
and propaganda of the powerful interests opposed to 
the Coal Mines Bill. It is not often that a Government 
so clearly surrenders national interests to purely sectional 
ones; and the indignation of the House of Commons 
was only pacified by Mr. Baldwin's promise to reintroduce 
the Bill, as amended by Mr. Runciman, and to present 
a White Paper explaining the amendments. Yet on 
Tuesday, asked whether they intended to proceed with 
the Bill and when they would present the White Paper. 
neither Mr. Baldwin nor Captain Crookshank could give 
any reply. So this matter too is left involved in the 
obscurity with which the country is by now becoming 
familiar. Mr. Runciman’s amendments were in such flag- 
rant contradiction with the expressed purpose of the Bill 
that the Government may now think it wiser to introduce 
anew measure altogether. That will mean more delay, 
and meanwhile the same opposition in Parliament 
proposes to attack the schemes for central selling agencies 
provided for by Part I of the 1930 Act. The Government 
must surely recognise that no reorganisation of the coal 
industry will ever be achieved by nervelessness. 


gave an astonishing 


* * * * 


The ‘Queen Mary’ Sails 

The arrival of the Queen Mary at New York will be 
hailed with hardly less enthusiasin than attended her 
departure from Southampton. It need not be expected 
that she will break records on her first vovage. A ship's 
engines have to be run-in no less than a motor-car’s. Nor 
is the creation of records her chief purpose. Comfort and 
security count no less than speed. In her combination 
of the three the Queen Mary represents the greatest 
achievement of British shipyards, and British shipyards 
can still do as fine work as any in the world. In this 
country, her launch blessed by King George and her 
departure by King Edward, she has become a legend 
even before her first Atlantic voyage. Skilled constructors 
have designed her, skilled workmen have built her, the 
best officers and crew the greatest British line could 
provide are taking her across the Atlantic. But a 


transatlantic liner belongs in spirit to the two sides of 


the ocean almost equally. Americans will be as eager to 
see the Queen Mary and to travel in her as the sightseers 
at Glasgow and Southampton and the fortunate passengers 
whom she carries on her first crossing. No ship could have 
i higher destiny than to link the two nations and 
smbolise their common interests and mutual sympathies. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It is to be 
hoped that the Prime Minister will use the opportunity of 
the minor reconstruction that will take place during the 
Whitsun Recess to strengthen the debating side of his 
team. It is not equal to the new aggressive spirit of this 
Parliament. Under-secretaries who were reasonably 
competent in the last Parliament are manifestly ill at 
ase in the storms and stresses of these days. Members 
will not be put off with the Departmental reply, but 
demand specific and detailed answers to the points they 
raise, and if they do not get them, instead of accepting 
the situation. they “move to report progress.” The result 
is that the Government is giving the appearance of 
continuously having to fight for its legislation with its back 
to the wall. instead of with the confident assurance that 
certainty of an overwheiming majority behind it confers. 

* x * * 

The slow and painful progress of the Air Navigation 
Bill on Monday is a case in point. Sir Philip Sassoon, 
who is in charge of it, has a deservedly high reputation 
as an administrator, but in spite of the fact that he has 
been Under-Secretary at the Air Ministry, except for the 
interlude of the Labour Government, since 1924, he has 
never had the experience until now of piloting a complex 
and controversial Bill through the House. The strain 
is proving rather too much for him. He has not developed 
the necessary resource and resiliency in debate. He lacks 
the authority essential to a Minister when he is dealing 
with hostile amendments, especially when some of them 
are supported by members of his own party. Ministerial 
reinforcements had to be summoned, and by the end of 
the evening the Solicitor-General and the Home Secretary 
were in turn in control of the discussions. Incidentally, 
the intervention of Sir John Simon was an object lesson 
of his astonishing intellectual gifts. He came into the 
House when some complicated legal question was involved, 
had a few minutes conversation with officials in the Civil 
Servants’ Gallery, and shortly afterwards was at the 
despatch box making a speech that proved that he had 
acquired a complete mastery of all the relevant facts. 

* * * * 

The proceedings on the Report stage of the Education 
Bill were a refreshing contrast to the muddle and con- 
fusion of the Air Navigation Bill. Mr. Stanley needed no 
outside aid. V'rom start to finish he exhibited a smooth 
competence that visibly impressed the House. He is 
one of the few Ministers who does not give any evidence 
of staleness. The opposition to the exemptions under the 
Bill that at one time appeared likely to be very formidable 
degenerated at the end into a very tame affair. This is 
not a little due to the firm and tactful way in which 
Mr. Stanley has dealt with it. He has of course been 
aided too by the fact that though educationists can make 
an excellent case for the raising of the school age, there 
is unhappily no real agitation for it in the constituencies. 

* * * * 

Another Minister who is steadily increasing his reputa- 
tion is Mr. Anthony Eden. Day afterday he has toanswera 
series of questions on issues of the utmost delicacy, such 
as the precise status of the British Legation in Addis 
Ababa, or the extent to which Great Britain is prepared 
to guarantee the integrity of Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. He gives his carefully prepared reply, and then 
is faced with a volley of supplementary questions which 
in the time of Lord Salisbury were not permitted in foreign 
affairs, but now are a recognised opportunity for the 
Opposition to embarrass the Government. On any one 
of them Mr. Eden might commit a blunder which would 
have far-reaching consequences in the present critical 
condition of international relationships. He never falters. 
To each of them he gives a comprehensive, suave, and, 
when the situation allows it, humorous, reply. 
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THE STATESMEN AND WAR 


eres now and the meeting of the League 
of Nations Council on June 16th, a period of 
little more than a fortnight, decisions whose gravity 
can hardly be exaggerated will have to be taken by 
the Governments of the principal countries of 
Europe. Statesmen are rightly exposed to criticism, 
but some sympathy can be accorded them at this 
juncture as they face responsibilities that cannot be 
evaded. And the common citizen, whether he feels 
called on to criticise or approve or make suggestions 
or keep silent, can at least resist the temptation to 
inerease the perils of the situation by fostering the 
assumption that war at no distant date is inevitable. 
The idea of war is being forced on the public mind 
everywhere by the immensity of the expenditure 
on defence measures—which in most cases would 
serve for attack. In this country” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has issued the sinister 
warning that for an indefinite future the claims of 
education and every kind of social reform will have 
to give way to the demands of the fighting services. 
Every man and woman paying income-tax find 
their personal lives affected already by the war- 
menace, by having less of their earnings available 
not mercly for pleasures but for their own necessary 
self-development. 

But that does not mean that war is inevitable. 
In the Great Britain, whose armaments 
no one fears, reasonable strength may well be the 


equally 


ease of 


best safeguard of peace. In a morally-ordered 
world weakness does not invite attack, but in a 
day when national aggrandisement has become 


the religion of certain countries adequate prepara- 
tion for resistance may be the only way to make 
actual resistance unnecessary. The peacefully- 
minded nations of Europe are more than strong 
enough, so long as they are resolved to act in concert, 
to deter any acquisitive Power from giving rein to 
its ambitions. There need be no disingenuous reticence 
about the fears of Europe. They centre on Germany, 
—a Germany which has lowered its standard of life 
almost intolerably in order to find resources to make 
itself once more the most powerful State on the 
Continent, a Germany with unconcealed and unsatisfied 
desires for expansion. There may be unjust implications 
in that estimate. Herr Hitler may e sincere when he 
declares that Germany aims at no forcible acquisition 
of new territories. In any case it is inconceivable 
that the Fiihrer should risk a second defeat of his 
country and the certain downfall of himself and his 
party by an aggression that would bring into the field 
against him Great Britain, Franee, Russia, and two at 
least of the three countries of the Little Entente. 
Germany, of regards that association of 
States as encircling her to her detriment. Actually, 
it impedes her in nothing but aggressive expansion, 
and in that it is likely to sueceed sufficiently to enable 
the idea of anything like an early war to be dismissed. 
There is at least a respite, and the good citizen in 
every country will employ it not to create a disastrous 
psychology of fatalism, but to denounce talk of 
inevitable war and to labour afresh to buttress the 
tottering fabrie of peace, 


course, 


But that will not solve the statesmen’s Immediate 
problems. Those problems are created by the Policies 
of two Dictators, each with a lively CONnSCIOUSHEss 
of the possibilities of playing off the other against 
What may for convenience (though Italy js gi 
technically a member of the League) be termed the 
League States. Herr Hitler on March 7th mage 
what he claimed to be a firm proposal for the estal. 
lishment of peace in Europe for a quarter of a century, 
The sincerity of his project was not questioned, 
but there were.obvious ambiguities in it which had 
to be resolved, and he has now before him a serie 
of questions submitted by Mr. Eden regarding doubtfy| 
points in the plan. The German reply to the questions 
is not expected for some time yet, and it is obvious 
that Herr Hitler, who has always declared that he 
would make no decision on such matters as. the 
return of Germany to the League of Nations till 
the Abyssinian question was settled, is. still Waiting 
to see how far Great Britain and France propose to 
embroil themselves with Italy over the maintenane 
or intensification of sanctions. — Troubled waters 
always oifer an irresistible temptation to the enter 
prising fisherman. That fact remains a_ perpetual 
spectre in the background while the future of sanctions 
is being discussed by national Cabinets, and it will 
be lurking in the wings throughout next month's 
discussions at Geneva. Where, with all the eards 
apparently in the hands of the opportunists, is a 
firm basis for policy to be found ? 

The broad answer to that question is that the Coven- 
ant of the League of Nations still provides the only 
firm basis and in Great Britain in particular it must 
never be forgotten that the Covenant, enshrining as 
it does accepted principles set out in black and white, 
provides the only common and agreed basis of foreign 
policy between this country and the Dominions. 
But to say that the League must be defended does 
not solve the problem of how it can be best defended. 
Violations of the Covenant cannot be shamelessly 
condoned. Italy, who desires to return to respect: 
able socicty as a member of the League Council, a 
partner in the Stresa Front and quite possibly in some 
new Mediterranean Pact, ought to be formally ex- 
pelled from the League of Nations unless she accepts 
in Abyssinia a settlement which the League can 
approve. But should sanctions be pushed to the peint 
at which a desperate and half-ruined Italy would 
prefer open war to strangulation? Is that 
urged in face of the possibility, if not the likelihood, 
that in such a case Germany would immediately seize 
the opportunity to realise her ambitions in Central 
Europe ? And would League States as a whole con- 
tinue to bear loyally the sacrifices imposed on them 
by a continuation of sanctions ? 


to be 


If not, would it do 
the League more harm or less for sanctions to peter 
out unofficially than for them to be formally called off 
now that Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia is to all 
appearance achieved ? 

That in effect is the agenda for next month’s Coun- 
cil mecting at Geneva. But there are other issues 
which may or may not be on the order-paper.  ™. 
Léon Blum has declared that 


his new Government 
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in France will endeavour once more to make the dis- 
armament question a reality. If even the first step 
in that direction, such as the conclusion of a Western 
\ir Pact, were possible, the stimulus to confidence 
yould be immense. The and _ financial 
problems which every expansionist nation cites as 
the justification for its ambitions have been left 
untouched, in spite of the hopes raised by Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech at Geneva last September. War will 
never be averted by a policy of negation, particularly 
when it expresses itself in rearmament. The causes 
of war must be attacked resolutely and_ tirelessly. 


=— 


economic 


DICTATORSHIP IN 


HE official reply which the Government of 
Northern Ireland has made to the report of a 
commission appointed by the National Council for 
(ivil Liberties, to enquire into the nature and working 
of the Special Powers Acts in Northern Ireland, 
increases rather than diminishes the force of the com- 
mission’s findings, for it leaves the principal strictures 
undiseussed. The report, it is true, discloses a state of 
things very difficult for anyone to defend. When the 
Government of Northern Ireland set up house 
originally, it was confronted, of course, with the 
terrorism of the Trish Republican Army, a body 
which organised murder and called it war. The rest 
of Ireland had for years been convulsed by it, and 
remained so for some years after. In such circum- 
stances the Protestant community of Northern 
Ireland, fighting with its back to the wall, was 
constrained to take, through its Government, strong 
emergency secure life and property 
and crush the murder-clubs. It may be that the 
Special Powers Act of 1922 did not at the time go 
bevond what the cireumstances warranted; — at 
any rate one would be chary of criticising men who 
had the formidable responsibility of keeping the 
peace in a great city like Belfast, and who did, against 
vast obstacles, win through. The gravamen of the 
charge in the report is different. It is that an 
emergency system has been retained in force long 
after the emergency ended; and that tem- 
porary despotie controls over the lives and rights 
of citizens, justifiable, perhaps, during a state of 
siege, have been allowed to ossify into a permanent 
tyranny exercised by faction-leaders over the rest 


measures to 


has 


of the community. 

The decisive step in the transformation was taken 
in 1983. From 1922 to 1928 the Special Powers 
Act was avowedly temporary, and came up for 
renewal every year. An Act of 1928 renewed it for 
But in 1933 it was prolonged indefinitely 
~~ until Parliament otherwise determines.” No 
doubt the alarm ‘ereated by Mr. de Valera’s rule in 
Southern Ireland rendered this possible. But it 
cannot justify it; since any temporary disorders 
which might have been occasioned (but in fact were 
not) could still have been adequately dealt with 
under a temporary measure. 

In point of fact the original measure of 1922, 
so far from having been in any way relaxed, has 
heen progressively stiffened and supplemented. This 
has been done through the power conferred on the 


live vears. 


That, palpably, is not being done. To that extent the 
statesmen are failing. Th such matters the Assembly 
of the League of Nations has a way of being firmer and 
more constructive than the Council, thanks to the 
presence there of a number of non-Council States 
to share responsibility. A long-term policy is difficult 
to frame at this moment. The wise short-term policy 
would be to keep sanctions in full force till September, 
when the Assembly can decide their future, and occupy 
the interval with intensive preparations, in concert 
with Germany, for discussions on how the economic 
and financial ills of the world can be alleviated. 


ULSTER 
Home *f*'_. of the Northern Government to make 
new Regulations, which have the same validity as 
the thirty Regulations originally scheduled to the 
Act. The power has been used extensively, and 
down to recent dates. The legislature of Northern 
Ireland retained no right to disallow a Regulation ; 
it can only petition that it be revoked, the actual 
decision resting with the executive. Thus it has 
effected an almost complete delegation of its law- 
making power to the executive, within a sphere 
defined as “the preservation of peace and main- 
tenance of and the modification of the 
Regulations themselves. Can this be squared with 
the United Kingdom’s Act of 1920, whereby the 
Parliament at Westminster devolved powers 
as it did devolve in Northern Ireland upon the 
elected representatives of the people? The Com- 
missioners, all of were 
lawvers, regard the constitutional point as doubtful. 

Meantime the Home Minister enjoys  practicall¥ 
unlimited power to govern by decree. Next, he has 
unlimited power to his authority. The 
arbitrary courses which he is entitled to take may 
equally be taken in his name by anyone whom he 
designates. They are in fact taken by departmental 
officials and by officers of the police. The Act and 
its supplements create a large number of offences 
additional to those under the ordinary law, and 
drastic penalties are provided, including in some 
vases death and flogging. Despite the number and 
variety of charges which may thus be brought, the 
Act an amazing against the 
unforeseeable. Section 2 (4). runs: 

* Tf any person does any act of such a nature as to be calculated 
to be prejudicial to the preservation of the peace or maintenance 


of order in Northern Treland and not specifically provided for in 
the regulations, he shall be deemed to be guilty of an offence agaunst 


order,” 
such 


whose members save one 


delegate 


contains provision 


the regulations.” 

On this the report very justly comments that it 
not only gives the executive carte blanche to prose- 
cute anybody (however innocent of erime) whose 
activities it dislike, but it violates the foun- 
dations of public law, “In where the 
rule of law prevails it is recognised by all jurists 


may 
countries 


that no man may be prosecuted and punished unless 
for the contravention of some specific provision of 
the criminal law.” 

Besides being enabled to convict a prisoner without 
proving a specific offence, the Home Minister is given 
the right to detain or intern persons for an indefinite 
period without trial. In the the Com- 
mission, “the effect of these Regulations is com- 


view of 
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pletely to abrogate the principles of Habeas Corpus,” 
and “coupled with the disestablishment of the 
rule of laws in the Six Counties puts the executive 
in a position paralleled only by continental dictator- 
ships.” Further, the police are given power to arrest 
without warrant upon suspicion, to search premises 
without warrant, to stop and seareh persons and 
vehicles anywhere, to stop and interrogate any person, 
and to seize property. When it is added that these 
and other drastic powers belong not to the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary only, but extend to the multitude 
of auxiliary lay police known as the B Specials and 
drawn from the Government’s most fanatical par- 


A SPECTATOR’S 


ie that Mr. J. UL. Thomas is out of the Cabinet his 
reputation, a little paradoxically perhaps, will stand 
higher. For more people will look past the foreground, 
to the days when Mr. 'Fhomas was simply member for 
Derby and one of the greatest trade union leaders this 
country has known. Tle beeame president of the old 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants in 1910, the 
year he entered Parliament, and Secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, into whieh the A.S.R.S. 
merged, in 1918. Hfe was a great negotiator, and in 
the General Strike of 1926, though he found himself 
necessarily among the strikers’ leaders, he was, as always, 
Cabinet had the 
best effect on him. His dress-suit is much more than a 
eartoonist’s convention, But he only has one failure on 
his record, the attempt to cure unemployment in strange 


Was 


a moderating influence, oftice not 


partnership with Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Lansbury 
in the Labour Government of 1929. What he wanted 
when that Government was formed was the Foreign 
Oflice, and Mr. MacDonald meant him to have it ; Lord 
Snowden has told in his Memoirs an entertaining story 
of the that ended in’ Mr. Henderson’s 
installation in Sir Austen’s chair. Mr. Thomas will be 
remembered primarily for his trade union work, and if he 


Manoeuvres 


is wise he will ask nothing better. 
x sk * x 

Speeulation about the two new appointments (for 
the Admiralty is virtually vacant, as well as the Colonial 
Ollice) may be set at rest by a definite announcement 
before these lines appear, Common rumour, which 
gives the first post to Sir Samuel Hoare and the seeond 
to Mr. Ormsby-Gore, follows the line of what is obvious 
and sensible so closely that it is hardly worth while 
to discuss alternatives, The return of Sir Samuel will 
unquestionably strengthen the Cabinet, and no one 
ean be found half as well qualified as Mr, Ormsby-Gore 
for the Colonial Seeretaryship. That Lord Beaverbrook 
disapproves of him—as evidenced by a leading article 
in The Evening Standard devoted solely to a bitter protest 
against his appointment, will certainly not lessen his 
chances. 

* x * * 

The Press must, 
and the question of intrusion on privacy no longer 

Mr. J. H. Thomas very intelligently prefers to 
the week-end in But where is the 
seclusion? ‘Qur Special Correspondent” must be dis- 
patched to ferret him out, and does it. Lord Winterton 
entertains half a dozen political friends at his country 
house; down goes Our Special Correspondent to get all 
there is to get. And what is there to get in the end ? 
In the one case the name of the house where Mr. Thomas 
is staying with a personal friend, and a_ photograph 
of the gates that were kept locked during Mr. Thomas’ 
visit; in the other quotations from the sapient converse- 


I suppose, get the news at all costs, 


arises. 


pass seclusion. 





——=—=—= 


tisans, some idea may be formed of how the whole 
system works out. . 

What does the coercion amount to in practice 
The answer to that depends to some extent on the 
credibility of witnesses. The report. gives details 
of stringent repression exercised by the Government 
against both political and economic movements, 
But the Acts carry their own condemnation in their 
text. Such legislation might be defended as a 
sort of martial law during a state of siege. As 
permanent mechanism for the Government of part 
of the United Kingdom it is beyond any defence 
at all. 


NOTEBOOK 


tion of the village worthies in the local bar-parlour, 
If jesting Pilate had asked “ What is news ?”’ and had 
been willing to stay for an answer he would have got 
some singularly strange ones. 

* * + * 

To the Nazis and Fascists we must now add the Rexists, 
The success of M. Léon Degrelle’s new party at the Belgian 
cleetions has surprised everyone, and the personality and 
aims of the new party leader have suddenly become 4 
matter of curiosity. There is not so far a great deal to go 
on. The character of M. Degrelle’s movement ean best 
he gauged from his weekly journal Rev (the movement, 
which is roughly Catholie-Fascist, was originally ealled 
“Christus Rex”). Three main lines of policy emerge, 
Firstly, the Socialist leaders are charged with betraying 
the working classes, especially by permitting the devalua- 
tion of the Secondly, the ‘ banksters ” are 
denouneed generally and indiscriminately, and particu 
larly in) connexion with devaluation. — Thirdly, the 
Conservative Catholie parties of Belgium are vigorously 
attacked for confusing the issue of anti-socialism with 
religion and morals, thus failing to put nationalisin first 


belga. 


as the basis of anti-socialism. 
* * ” * 

The Reform Club is ‘not venerable, as London Clubs 
go. To White's Brooks’s and Boodle’s a mere 
eentenary is nothing. But the Reform has an air about 
it. Originally a Whig stronghold, it has almost ceased 
to be a party institution, though the Liberal flavour 
is still largely predominant. But the Bench and the 
Bar, journalism and literature and business and _ the 
civil service, are all largely represented, The table 
in the large dining-room, and the corner in the smoking- 
room, where Arnold Bennett in his day, H. G. Wells, 
J. A. Spender, A. G. Gardiner, T. E. Page till he died 
the other day, and generally a member or two of both 
Houses of Parliament, have or had a kind of preseriptive 
tenure, is a fairly typical cross-section of the Club’s 
membership. It is essentially a place where the library 
is more frequented than the billiard-room. 

* * * * 

The work the National Art Collections Fund is doing 
is too adequately concealed under its rather prosaic 
title. Founded to stem the flow of notable pictures 
from this country to America, it has actually suceeeded 
in several cases in making the tide flow the other way, 
as its latest report demonstrates. Its contribution of 
over £2,500 made possible the purchase of Hoelbein’s 
portrait of Mrs. Pemberton when it appeared in the 
Pierpoint Morgan sale, and the Armada Jewel was 
secured at the same time. Both are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Few societies fulfil their original 
function so completely or deserve their annual guinea 8° 
weal. JANUS. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE: I. PAX 


AND PACTS 


3 
By PROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


[Owing to the non-arrival of the article which was to have been contributed to this series by M. Pierre Cot we publish in 


ils p 


ITHIN the space of seven months, between October, 

1935, and May, 1936, the world has seen the 

yjolation of five treaties of increasing gravity. 

4, Italy by the invasion of Ethiopia has violated 
the binding engagement which members of the 
League of Nations have taken to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and_ political independence of one 
another. 

2, A certain number of States members of the 
League have violated the Covenant by refusing to 
apply the sanctions decided on by the Council 
and the Assembly or by applying them in form only. 

3. Italy has violated the Geneva Convention by 
which almost every State in the world has pledged 
itself not to use poison-gas in war, 

4, Germany has violated the Treaty of Locarno 
by re-militarising the left bank of the Rhine. 

‘5, Austria has violated the Treaty of St. Germain 
hy rearming. 

Fach of the violated 
engagement, 2 corner-stone of Kuropean order, 


fundamental 
But 
how and why has it been possible for so many consecutive 
violations to have been committed with such rapidity 
that the world has hardly realised what has happened? 
“ear 


treaties was a 


It means the crash of the mountain eaten away 
by year by invisible siveams and brought down by a 
The invisible 
committed 


When it is least expected. 
streams have been the 
in the Jast fifteen years by the powers victorious in the 
World War. The final shock was the war in Ethiopia, 
Therein tics the historic importance of this war, which 
the aggressor persists in describing as a petty colonial 
cherish illusions 


final shock 


numberless errors 


enterprise, It would be foolish to 
o the gravity of the situation, The 
comes from the Latin par, which has the same root as 
pata, A peace is the observance of pacts, war their 
violation, A continent in which within months 
somany States have been able to violate their pledge 
state of 


word “ peace ” 


seven 


for so many different motives is already in a 
virtual war. The guns are not vet going off, but we are 
getting ready to fire them. 

Never for three centuries has Europe found itself in 
such an appalling situation, In Europe today there is 
neither faith nor law. Europe today is nothing but a 
system of military forces watching cach other with 
mistrust, and maintained in the immobility of an 
apparent equilibrium) by universal fear. What would 
happen if some little incident upset the equilibrium ? 

In certain cireles there is a tendency to hold the 
League responsible for this situation. It is said that the 
League of Nations was a chimerical creation, that if it is 
destroyed and a return made to the old system of alliances 
peace will be re-established on a firm basis. But that 
too is an illusion. States between which violation of 
the Covenant like that committed by Italy has been 
possible are no longer capable of making serious alliances. 
An alliance is not made by good intentions. For serious 
alliances the contracting parties must be in earnest. 
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For a quarter of a century down to the World War it 
Was possible to maintain the peace of Europe by the 
balance of two alliances, because Europe was a firmly- 
based continent. with regular and legitimate governments 
with a political. moral and intellectual order stable 
engagements to possess a 
In the present chaos 


for international 
permanent and = precise value. 


enough 


lace a discussion of the essential principles of a constructive foreign policy by Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, the 
well-known author of * The Greatness and Decline of Rome.” | 


alliances will be merely coalitions of fears or ambitions 
—sentiments too volatile and interests too contradictory 
to bind States seriously and firmly in a common long- 
term policy. 

What then is to be done? The first thing is to under- 
stand the cause of this universal social dissolution which 
is dragging Europe to perdition and to react against it. 
The cause of the catastrophe is not hard to discover. 
It is the degradation of: principles. Instead of regarding 
the principles which alone can assure peace and order 
in Kurope as rules to be observed with an intelligent 
loyalty, an attempt has been made to use them as pretexts 
or expedients to achieve artificial groups of forces in 
which even the States. whigh deny the principles would 
be included. Exactly’ tie opposite is necessary. We 
must marshal our forces*to preserve and maintain prin- 
ciples against every State which refuses to recognise and 
observe them, You cannot play with the principles on 
which moral and social order rests without provoking 
universal anarchy. 

We have today spectacular proof of that, 
cause of the present catastrophe and those with which 
we are menaced has been, and will be, not the conflict 
between Ttaly and Ethiopia. but the conflict between 
Italy and the League of Nations, That is the real con- 
flict which has been raging for seven months and which 

But nothing 
It was enough 


The prime 


lies at the centre of the present chaos, 
was simpler to foresce than this conflict, 

to compare the statements made by the Fascist Govern- 
ment at Geneva with the doctrines professed by the 
same Government at home as the very basis of its whole 
policy, to know that no Government can long pursue 
two contradictory policies, one at home and the other 
abroad, A Government which preaches to the people 
the duty of preparation for aggressive wars in order to 


extend its domination cannot remain a member of the 


League of Nations without imperilling the whole: 
League. f 
Why have the men and States which bear the chief 


responsibility for European order insisted up to yesterday 


on refusing to recognise so obvious a truth? That 
question will be a problem for future historians. It has 


been supposed possible by dexterous diplomatic man- 
oeuvres ov by mere newspaper articles to transform into 
a guardian of the peace a State whose official doctrine 
openly proclaims the rights of conquest and force. It is 
obvious today where the universal myopia has brought 
Europe. 

Will France and England be capable of adopting a 
vigorous policy of principle, which alone could restore 
the situation and check the total collapse of Europe into 
The whole future depends on this 
For 


chaos and war? 
change of front, on its possibility or impossibility. 
if the two countries are not capable of that, there remains 
for them in my view nothing but to pile up milliards of 
money and pour them out on guns, aeroplanes and poison- 
gas. A mad competition in armaments will be the only 
expedient remaining to check war. But I fail com- 
pletely to understand how a policy of disarmament and 
collective security can be carried out on the basis of the 
League of Nations between States by which all treaties, 
even the most fundamental. can be violated with such 
impunity. Franee and England, I repeat. are at this 
critical moment responsible before all others for the 
tuture. The policy of alliances will lead to nothing. 
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What is needed is a vigorous policy of principle. It is form of the war of extermination. That great w Es 
essential, moreover, that the world should understand at should be menacing the world afresh is deplorabl ee of takin 
last the appalling future towards which it is slipping. For that they should be menacing it in the form of - _ gs his 
it seems stricken with blindness. Who, for instance, has extermination whose victims will be parse = All tl 
seen that the world without realising it has for three millions is an unimaginable horror. And if the w “ depart 
months been running the risk of countenancing by tacit cannot shake off its apathy, that horror may wel] = urope: 
consent gas-warfare proscribed years ago as the modern _ reality tomorrow. Bi of the 
After 
iz geen the 
INDIA REVISITED: V. DAYALBAGH: AN INDIAN UTOP|A | i: 
By F. YEATS-BROWN . in av 
eis 
|This is the fifth of a series of articles which Mr, Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned by “ The sue 
Spectator” to write on contemporary India. The sixth, which will appear neat week under the title “ Awk- in Infir 
ward Problems in Caleutta,” deals with some of the difficulties peculiar to the administration of Bengal.] “TI 
HE ivory-workers of Benares, the silver-smiths of understood by anyone who visits a dissident sect of even De 
Madras, the Pathans of the Kohat Pass who make Radhasoamis which exists in the neighbourhood, (There what 
modern high-velocity rifles with the most primitive are several such bodies in India, all of negligible influence prepare 
equipment, and the masons of Delhi, who have just and numbers. The one I visited was in Dayalbagh itself.) my im 
completed (for an American millionaire) a Moghul Here are some two or perhaps three hundred followers of miy nil 
bathroom of marble screens and inlaid flowers of cornelian — the original Soamiji Maharaj, living in the proximity of that a 
and lapis-lazuli as beautiful as any of the work of the founder’s tomb. Work is in progress on the tomb, but since W 
Shahjehan’s time, all bear witness to the fact that India _ it is all at sixes and sevens. Sir Anand Sarup offered a hes 
has not lost her ancient manual skill. But although she considerable sum of money for the embellishment of the J ake 
has clever craftsmen, she has few leaders to command _ shrine. (Nevertheless, he does not believe in shrines “Th 
them, and few industrial organisers, (The Tatas are an himself. ‘“ When I die,” he says, “ I want my ashes to to wea 
exception, and Parsis.) One leader she has, however, be scattered !*’) But the gift was refused. These people * At p 
who is not only a man of great practical ability, but the remain poor, disorganised, slipshod, suspicious. Outside am a 
head of a religion: he has made it his business to render — their enclave, on the contrary, grass grows, water flows, trving 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, without yielding roads are swept, houses are bright with paint and new village 
an inch or an atom of the things that are God’s, distemper. that a 
Sahibji Maharaj Sir Anand Sarup seems to me a From small beginnings, Dayalbagh has developed into in the 
pioneer whose like the world has not yet seen. Ford has a garden city of four square miles in extent, housing which 
his followers, Stalin his: the Mormons have prosperous 3,500 community members, and employing another 2.000 I wi 
communities ; and so had the Doukhobors in Canada. I workers in its forty-two industries. The exports of its but re 
have visited these experiments in social progress in farms and factories have doubled themselves in the last pot 
Detroit, Moscow, Salt Lake City and Nelson (B.C.). seven years, and now amount to £60,000. There is not a the na 
None of them, to my mind, is so original and interesting town in India where its products are not known, and addres 
as the Dayalbagh Colony, near Agra, nor so big with hardly a town where there are not some members of the soul-k 
possibilities for the future. faith. The total number of Radhasoamis is over 150,000, 
The founder of the faith of the Radhasoamis (as the grouped in 350 branches. 
colonists call themselves) was one Seamiji Maharaj, Perhaps the most striking of the Dayalbagh institutions 


who was born in Agra in 1818. He was a rich man, well- is the model dairy, which covers 420 acres, and whose 
versed in the classical languages of Persian, Arabic, and land, buildings and equipment cost £30,000. Important 
Sanskrit. He delivered his message and founded his new experiments are in progress here, with Friesian, Sindhi, 
community in 1861, in his forty-fifth year; and died in and mixed breeds of cattle. The dairy not only supplies 
1878. Since then, there have been four other leaders, the Colony with good milk and butter and fresh vegetables, 
the last being the present Sahibji Maharaj, who was _ but is a standing witness to the success of modern farming 





elected in 1913. (He was knighted this year.) methods in India, for after some initial difficulties it is 
Radhasoamis are not eager to discuss their beliefs with now showing a handsome profit. 
outsiders, for they distrust faith without works, and The Colony has also spent large sums on the education 
strangers are not generally admitted to their services. of its youth. Encouraged by Sir Harcourt Butler (“a that 
However, I had the privilege of attending their morning prince among supporters,” Sir Anand calls him) an Leag 
meditation, and also spent several hours with Sir Anand — Institute was built and endowed at a cost of £40,000 of su 
Sarup. so I believe that this account of their faith, though — which now maintains 385 students on its rolls. It is in A 
necessarily over-simplitied. is accurate in essentials. residential, and emphasis is laid on character-building troul 
Their chief tenets are (a) belief in One God, the fountain- and athletics. Scouting is encouraged: there are seven tion 


head of all spirit and matter, (b) the continuity of life Packs, three Troops, three Rover Corps. A Technical 





alter death, (¢) the unity of the God-essence with the College, erected at a cost of £8,000, gives courses in Und 
spiritual entity in man. They are forbidden to engage in _ electrical and motor engineering, and in the manufacture Is tl 
useless pursuits, “such as attending fairs and festivals, and — of leather goods. The Women’s College, started five soldi 
participating in political agitation.” There are no caste years ago, Is also a flourishing institution with seventeen to 1 
distinetions in the community or its workshops. mistresses. The Model Industries, on which £60,000 have prov 

Until 1913, when Sahibji Maharaj Anand Sarup was been spent, turns out goods to the value of £37,000 a ill ¢ 
elected as the leader of the main body of Radhasoamis, year: it has depots in seven cities, and 90 agencies. JP thet 
the movement was a comparatively obscure Vaishna sect Amongst its products are motors, dynamos, electric fans, hloc 
of Hinduism. Very soon, however, he marked it with the | stoves, clocks, heaters, ete.; gramophones, laboratory whi 
impress of his strong personality. He discouraged abstract balances and weights ; biology models and _ surgical faul 
speculation, God meant us to make this world a garden. instruments; fountain-pens; knives; nibs; __ inks; arti 
God meant us to use machines in the great design of living. buttons; toys; woollen goods; socks, hose, vests; app 
Dayalbagh must have trees, flowers, factories, shoes, and all kinds of leather goods. This list might be put 

How well he has achieved his purpose can readily be greatly extended. Sir Anand tells me that he is thinking con 
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f taking UP the manufacture of cheap radio sets as soon 
a D * 
. his workshops have breathing-space. 
as hs : 
\l| this has been achieved in twenty-three years. All 
; managed by Indians. There are no 


departments are te ae 
valbagh except Miss Clive, the Principal 


Furopeans in Da | 
of the Women s College. 

After I had walked round the farms and factories, had 
sel the new canal, and had talked to some of the students 
ix one of their four hostels, Sir Anand Sarup received me 
a 8,0 yerluttcres house, like the mind of its master. 
He is tall and slight, with brown, bright eyes that can 
turns look shrewd and quizzical, or rapt, and focussed 


jn on 


by 3 
jn Infinity. 

“[ began as a telegraph clerk,” he told me. “ But 
even before Dayalbagh existed I had a vision of it, and 
what it was to become. When the call came I was 
prepared. The details of the buildings existed alr ady in 
py imagination. When such details cease to leap into 
ny mind’s eye, my work will be finished. But we believe 
that a leader will always be found for our community, 
since we seek God’s guidance in everything.” 

“What is your view of India twenty years hence ? ” 
] asked. 

“The mantle of a prophet is good to look at, but not 
to wear,” he answered, turning my question with a laugh. 
“At present we are only at the beginning of things. I 
an a great believer in rural reconstruction, and am 
tring to develop it along sound lines in neighbouring 
villages. The peasant must have better cows. Cattle 
that are economic to keep. That should be the first move 
in the campaign. We must stop the appalling waste 
which goes on in Indian agriculture. 

Iwas tempted to ask: “ If you were a dictator? ... 
hut refrained, for I felt that Sir Anand prefers facts to 
lvpotheses. However, I knew that he did not believe in 
the natural equality of man, for he had alluded in a recent 
address at Agra University to the * revolt against the 
soul-killing teaching of democracy,” and to “a world-wide 


” 


demand and search for men of a superior type, for ‘ peaks 
and pinnacles.’ ” With this speech in mind, I questioned 
him on the subject of Mr. Gandhi. 

‘“* T admire the Mahatma for his saintly life,” he replied, 
“but I am afraid his ideas are out of date. His cult of 
the spinning-wheel, for instance, would condemn India 
to perpetual slavery. The way for us to be free is to put 
an end to our senseless quarrels over trifles, and to come 
into line with the advanced countries of the world. That 
doesn’t mean that I want to copy the West in everything. 
Tar from it. There is a danger in over-industrialisation, 
especially if the ties of religion are weakened. I never 
want to see Dayalbagh grow in size beyond a communit+ 
of about tenthousand persons. But there is plenty of room 
and plenty of need for such communities all over India.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the political approach to 
India’s problems ? ” 

“T think it was part of the Divine Plan that the 
English should have come to stir us from our lethargy. 
But now that mission is almost accomplished. In the 
days to come Divine Grace will be needed by England if 
India is to remain a willing partner in the Empire. 
Grudging concessions are no good. You could take a big 
step forward now, and gain India’s goodwill.” 

* There is little enough goodwill in the world at lerge, 
Sahibji Maharaj! If necessity arose, would you fight for 
the Empire ? ” 

* That depends on circumstances. 
me to do so. There are times when 
impossible, as Lord Krishna explained to Arjuna in the 
most famous of our scriptures. So I would behave 
according to the guidance I received; fighting like a 
bull-dog, or staying as still as a mouse!’ 

That last phrase was typical: here is a quick, 
clever man, with genius for business management, but, 
above all, an intense desire to do right : a good man, if 

I ever saw one. 

[By a slip of the pen Mr. Yeats-Brown wrote in his last 
aaticle © forty lakhs a year (£30,009).”” instead of £300,000. ] 


T would, if God told 
non-violence is 


witty, 


THE MASTER 


By LORD DUNSANY 


r these days one can scarce fail to notice that 
responsible persons everywhere are uneasy about 


the state of the world: and whether one believes the 





childish, its very 
The uneasiness, 


wise, or whether one regards it as 

xistence is evidence of that uneasiness. 
is everyone knows, arises from the well-grounded fear 
that another war may wreck our civilisation, and the 
League of Nations has recently shown its understanding 
of such a danger by its earnest efforts to prevent the war 
in Abyssinia. But have they gone to the root of the 
trouble 2? Is not war the test and touchstone of civilisa- 
tion? Why should war suddenly threaten us with 
universal ruin? Is war worse than it used to be? 
Undoubtedly, Yes. Then the next question is, Why ? 
Is this the fault ef war. that is to say of soldiers? Do 
horrible weapons, in order 
to make a more ghastly war; or do our civilisations 
provide them with worse and worse machines? Is if 
all the fault of armies, or of the civilisation that breeds 
I think that the trouble lies deeper than the 
hloodthirstiness of soldiers, or persons called militarists, 
which has been receiving all the blame. I believe that the 
fault es in our civilisation, which has been growing too 
artificial, and which thercfore regards with more and more 
apprehension the test to which civilisations are periodically 
And if any system does grow too unnatural, it 
war. as ruins of cities in 


demand more 


soldiers 


them ? 


put. 
comes to an end even without 
Asia seem to testify, where the jungle has quietly gone like 


a tide over some of them without any clear evidence of 
conquest. 

And why should I fear that our system is growing un- 
natural? Suppose that in one of the Southern States 
of America it were to be noticed that the only music was 
the beating of tom-toms, that the social customs were 
those of the tropics, and the only worship the worship of 
African idols, would it not then be supposed that the 
families of the slaves once brought from Africa were in the 
? notice a very 


ascendaney and had become the masters 
im- 


similar trend in England. The slave here was not 
ported, but created. It was created by James Watt, 
Stevenson and others. and never had man 2 more obedient 
Machinery carried man wherever he wanted to go ; 
it did his work in 


slave. 
it began to take him up and down stairs ; 
the hay-tields ; and man remained his own self for a 
while. and followed his old occupations, and was quite 
unchanged in appearance. Gradually the families began 
to drift away from the hay-fields to work in towns for the 
machines, but I doubt if the change was much noticed. 
And then one day during the first decade of this century 
man’s very appearance began to change. He used, 
while he was master, to manufacture razors for such of 
his children as needed them, and for many years the 
machine manufactured them at his bidding. Now the 
machine makes as many blades as it can, and every mar 
has to shave to keep pace with the demands of the 
There is hardly a beard to be seen in England, 
racer, Why? The 


machine. 


and moustaches grow rarer and 
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machine doesn’t like them. Man must shave to keep the 
machine at its pastime. If he did not, he would be thought 
peculiar, and almost rebellious ; for world-wide shaving is 
a whim of the machine, and the machine is master. But 
this is a trifle compared to the exile of man from the hay- 
fields, exchanging healthy work for work in factories, 
where he serves the employment-saving machines, ex- 
changing companionship too with the sun, and_ the 
evening, with the twilight and harvest moon, for 
sounds and shapes and air to which he has not been 
attuned. 

To look upon the machine as still our servant seems a 
symptom of having slept for a hundred years. What 
woke me from my own sleep more than anything else 
was a house that I saw in London, built where a fine 
house had stood. I sprang awake with a start. It 
was not only a residence fit for a machine, but it almost 
looked like a fragment of a monstrous piece of machinery : 
it looked like a section of an enormous chimney of iron. 
Now, man is a fanciful creature: the machine is not 
fanciful, it is merely efficient. Consequently, when you 
see wreaths of flowers, winged figures, and shapes from 
the splendours of fable, worked upon metal or stone, 
you know that man here is the master. But when you 
see man himself liviceg in a house made of plain pieces 
of metal, unornamented by anything to show that, 
though he is building in iron, he prefers flowers ; that, 
though he lives on earth, he has imagined heavens ; » or 
that he has ever dreamed or loved anything; that he 
has ever had any illusion about himself that he believes 
is denied to the pig; then you see clearly enough that 
the machine is his master now. In such a house the 
chairs might be made of steel bars utterly unornamented, 
unmarked by any faney of man; for though man helps 
the machine to work, its products are purely mechanical, 
showing in every one of their grim inches only the handi- 
work of the master and none of the slave, man. 

Of course the machine and its dominance of our life 
will have its supporters; all tyrants have many. Give 


COMMITTEES AS 


By GRAY 


M" ASQUITH as. he then was—drew the fingers 
of his right hand across his chin, and I knew 
that he was about to deliver himself of a bit of pawkish 
humour embodying a mighty truth. Members had 
been agitating for a certain reform, and the Government 
had announced the setting-up of a Departmental Com- 
mittee to investigate the “relevant facts.” The ex- 
Premier and I were discussing the proposal, ‘* Commit- 
tees,” he said, “‘are both pathologists and undertakers ; 
they dissect the body—and then bury it.” Which is 
precisely what happened in that particular instance. And 
it has happened in many others. As witness : 

Before the War, owing to an agitation by the public 
and declarations by His Majesty’s judges, petitions to 
the Home Secretary and protests in the courts, there 
was set up a Departmental Committee to enquire into 
the grievances and complaints of jurors. A of 
evidence was taken, and an elaborate report and recom- 
mendations presented in due course. While there was 
some reservation about the payment of jurymen, there 
Was unanimity (shared by the judges) that those who 
were summoned to sit on a jury should be paid their 
expenses. The body was, indeed, dis- 
and buried. It still lies in its grave. Mean- 
while thousands of jurors are called from their work, or 
business, to the courts, their time is often wasted—-and 
they are always financially worse off for their efforts. 
In 
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me a ton of steel bars, some will sav. 
romantic fancies. Yet the habit of blotting out a defeat 
race, men, Women and children, was gradually ti 
in Europe by a romantic and chivalrous people ; a peo " 
that, inefficient and slack though it seems to modern sha 
would never have poisoned their adversaries jn bait 
or killed women and children. For a couple of Cente 
such things were not much done by anybody, “se 
poisoning indeed by none. Exceptions there certainly 
were, but they were not so deliberately premeditata) 
by chivalry as they seem to be by the mechanical age 
since the year 1915. Has man’s nature corrupte| 
without any known cause? Or is it that he has coy 
under the dominance of a thing without romance or 
compassion, and is no longer the master ? 

The evils of war are obvious, but they are not the only 
great evils. I have seen photographs of workmen 
houses in Russia that look like heaps of great packing. 
cases brought together by chance and _ untidiness, The 
great danger of such things as that is that men will 
sicken of them, or at any rate women will sicken of them, 
and man will rebel against the machine that put them 
together. The peril that seems to threaten us ies 
deeper than the next war; it is the risk that there may 
be a rebellion against the machine; because its work 
and its aims are unworthy of the spirit of man; a 
struggle of man to be free once more to go his simple 
human way, as he used to do before the discovery of 
petrol. Such a rebellion is nothing pleasant to con. 
template ; for we live all amongst the machines, and 
whatever smashes them will surely deal hardly with 
us. And yet nothing is surer than that ignoble aims 
cannot dominate the world for long; nor can Nature 
be altered, nor even be departed from far; and the 
machine is leading us on a divergent path, to which we 
were perhaps first misdirected, in all innocence, by James 
Watt. What will happen ? Can the reckless triumph 
of the machine be checked ?) Or must it go on till it 
involves us all in its erash ? 


before all You 


UNDERTAKERS 


TEMPLE 


there, maybe, for a-week and often Jonger. Meanwhiie, 
the shutters are up on their shops; they lose business, 
and, in addition, have to pay their own rail fares and 
sustenance away from home. All for the sum of one 
shilling! The Committee’s Report, if translated into 
legislation, would have changed all this, and removed 
the injustice. But the *“ undertaker” has done 
work too well. 

In 1912, the Royal Commission on Divorce issued their 
famous Report. Presided over by the late Lord Gorell, 
the commission sat for over two years, and examined no 
fewer than 246 witnesses. By a majority of nine to three, 
it made recommendations for reform which, the report 
declared, was essential ** in the interests of morality as 
well as in the interests of justice, and in the general 
interests of society and the State.” But, to quote the 
words of the late Lord Buckmaster, “* that report has been 
buried, and the dust that gathers over its grave prevents 
people from secing and understanding the effect of what 
it said.” Therefore are there continuing the anomalies 
and injustices which abound in the laws of divorce, and 
which it was the purpose of the commission to remove. 

The Royal Commission on Licensing published, in 
1932, an extremely interesting and valuable reports 
* We regard the problem of the registered club ” it said, 
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“as one of the most important of the subjects of our 
enquiry .. . We are satisfied that substantial changes 1 


the law are indispensable.” That, too, has found 
its way to the graveyard of bleaching reports. Mean- 
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the evils at which it aimed grow apace. Chief 
of all the big cities, the Commissioner of Police 
social workers. 
flourish 


time, 
‘onstables , 
Se Metropolis. magistrates and 


all inveigh against the bogus clubs that 
— connected with what is known as the 
Poor Man’s Insurance were such that a committee was 
appointed to consider them over four years ago. Sir 
Benjamin Cohen was its chairman, and he and his fellow- 
members discovered many unsavoury facts. They de- 
cared that at the end of 1932 there were in existence 
more than 84,000,000 policies, involving an aggregate 
sum assured of £1.250,000,000-—and a premium income 
of £57.800,000. The methods by which the pence of the 
poor are extracted, the forfeiture of policies, the excessive 
amounts taken by directors, and other abuses, were ex- 


and 


posed, and recommendations made for amendments of 
the law. That report lies forgotten in the cemetery. 
Some time ago. a distinguished committee made 


practical proposals for the reform) of the Coroner's Court. 
But nothing has been done since. And the gross mistakes 
and antiquated procedure of this court continue unabated, 
Another committee informed us over a vear ago of the 
urgent need for the reorganisation of the system af it is 
a system—of helping prisoners upon their discharge. 
Humane and workmanlike suggestions were made —yet. 
alas. while the dust accumulates upon the report in the 
archives of the Home Office, human wreckage is being 
disgorged by our prisons into a world that is without hope 
or helping hand. Little wonder that the Lord Chief 
Justice should recently condemn in unmeasured terms the 
shameful callousness that we show to these men and 
women, or that. about the same time, the Recorder of 
London should call the public * hypoerites ~ in- this 
matter, All because of a dissection and interment ! 
Something like 15,000 orders of separation or miain- 
tenance are made by the magistrates annually. Under 
some of them, over the last few years 2.500 men have 


gone to prison for default in respect of the payments due 
from them. To save the wholesale break-up of homes by 
these matrimonial disputes, a Departmental Committee 
was appointed in 1934. It sat for 15 months, and then 
made certain proposals. It is true that their report is 
not vet more than a few months old—but, apparently, 
it is to meet the fate of the others. Nothing is now heard 
of it —not even the mourning of its friends ; and the 182 
pages of the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Social Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction will 
(according to present appearances) become the tombstone 
over the grave of a projected reform. 

The alarming and ever-growing increase in juvenile 
crime is the theme of grave statements by the Chief 
Constables all over the country. The 80 Approved 
Schools, and all the Remand Homes are overcrowded. 
What to do with young delinquents is a problem that is 
baffing the magistrates. Upon those Approved Schools 
a Committee reported some time ago. Their report 
revealed a scandalous state of affairs. Only 18 of the 
Schools are provided by local authorities; all the others 
are maintained by charitable bodies. The contributions 
are diminishing, and the managers, says the report. are 
** sometimes compelled to overwork their boys and girls, 
and to exercise economy often at the expense of efficiency.” 
The committee found that the standards generally at the 
schools are low, and the staffs poorly paid and badly 
qualified for the work. A vital and clamant question, 
this.- It will, I suppose. remain in the charnel-house. 

These are but a few instances, chosen more or less at 
random, of the way in which matters that intimately 
affect the everyday lives of the common people are 
swathed in red-tape for shroud. And when “ No parlia- 
mentary time” is given as the reason ‘or action, one is 
inclined to contemplate the fate that would overtake a 
business the directors of which said they had no time to 
adopt measures calculated to preserve its solvency and 
to increase its profits. 


«. . . BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES” 


By JAN STRUTHER 


HAT the Scots run England is a time-hallowed 
music-hall joke. and, like most music-hall jokes. 
largely true. Nobody. at any rate, attempts to deny 
it. The Scots do not deny it because they have far 
too great a respect for tradition. And the English do 
not deny it because they find it such a convenient 
belief: for if anything goes wrong with the running 
of England they can always blame it on the Scots. 

It is not surprising, really. The Scots as a race 
combine an almost terrifving talent for organisation with 
a marked distaste for being organised: the English, 
om the other hand. have no great passion for organising 
themselves but are too good-humoured and too orderly- 
minded to object to somebody else doing it for them. 
The arrangement works admirably. 

But what is surprising, at first sight, is that the natives 
of such a beautiful country as Scotland can so readily 
exile themselves from it. All over the world lusty 
Scottish voices (for our musical tastes incline more 
towards the sing-song than the concert-hall) can be 
heard uplifted in praise of their homeland’s natural 
heauties. from the Banks of Loch Lomond to the Braes 
of Bonnie Doon, from the Birks of Aberfeldy to the 
Bush aboon Traquair. But the owners of the 
do not seem to go back there, even when they can; 
or at any rate they go only for a brief holiday—a Hog- 
Manay reunion, perhaps, or a family funeral. Their 
leet are no sooner set upon their native heath than 
they are itching restlessly once more for the pavements 
of London or the engine-room floors of remote tramp- 


voices 


steamers. “ My heart’s in the highlands,” the exiled 
Scot declares : but the rest of his body (which is perhaps 
why he is sometimes accused of heartlessness) remains 
firmly ensconced in London, Montreal or Buenos Aires, 
“Oh. gin I were where Gadie rins!” he trolls over a 
stiff sundowner with a perfectly genuine lump in the 
throat: but he takes mighty good care that the river 
which runs past his windows or his port-holes shall 
be the Thames. the Hudson, the Ganges. the Amazon 
or the Yangtse-Kiang. 

The truth is that the Scots are born exiles. and Scotland 
the perfect country to be exiled from. Do not imagine 
that Iam running down Scotland. Far from it. When L 
go back there myself I never want to come away again : 


but then. Iam half English. No: what I mean is that 
Scotland’s beauties, though undeniable, are obvious 


ones, easy to carry in the heart, easy even to describe 
to the benighted members of less fortunate races. Lakes, 
islands and mountains, heather and rowan, broad straths 
and narrow glens—these are jewels easily worn in’ the 
memory, easily captured in verse or prose even by the 
most inarticulate people in the world. It would require 
far more technique to be an exile from, say, the Essex 
marshes, where atmosphere counts for more than outline, 
where mutable clouds do duty for mountains 
and where transient effects of light and shade are the 
incidents which capture the heart. These beauties are 
difficult to take about with one: all that sticks in the 
mind is the memory of many lovely moments, and 
a mood more than a picture, 


must 


the sense of something lost 
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Nor can they be passed on to anybody who has never 
known them, either by words or by the dexterous 
whipping-out of snapshots. ; 

The midlands, too, would present a difficult problem 
to exiles. Their comfortable, cultivated charm could 
so easily be made to sound merely smug and prosperous. 
Perhaps that is why they possess little or no nostalgic 
literature: or perhaps the real reason is that so few 
people are fools enough to leave them. 

The southern counties, though scarcely more spectacular 
in appearance, have (partly owing to a greater density 
of population) been the home of more poets than the 
midlands, and they are therefore far better equipped 
with those memorable rhythmic tags which are both 
the fruit and the food of nostalgia. Sussex-by-the-sea, 
for instance, is now a most satisfactory place to be exiled 
from, so persistently have the poets of the Georgian 
school over-dramatised her homely beauties and woven 
facile jingles out of her place-names ; while Devon, of 
course, has stolen a march on the whole lot by means of 
a mere accident of rhyme. I do not deny that it is a 
very levely county: but it is interesting to speculate 
how the poets and song-writers would behave if Devon 
and Norfolk, say, were to exchange names. I suspect 
that they would all tumble over each other to catch 
the 3.40 from Liverpool Street, and that Mousehold 
HTeath would soon become as famous as Dartmoor. 

The exile from London—and perhaps this applies to 
any large city—-has neither romantic nor literary status. 
Music-hall songs are his only living folk-music. He 
may long as passionately as the rest, but those who 
do not share his longing seem to think that there is 
something slightly comic and more than a little immoral 
about London nostalgia. Leicester Square, Piccadilly, the 
Old Kent Road: a bit of fun, or stewed eels—they all 
know that’s what he’s after. He yearns, and they read a 
wink into his gaze. He has no means of explaining 
to them the complex charm of what he is missing, for 
like a subtle and expensive scent it is compounded of 
many ingredients which, taken by themselves, would 
seem to repel. Fogs, slums, dirt, pneumatic drills— 
there is more than a touch of civet in the spiritual 
exhalation of London: but occasionally, to one who 
is banished from it, there comes an ache no less intolerable 
than that which assails the mountain-dweller in the 
plains. And what he longs for is not a sight or a sound 
or a touch or a scent but a bit of all four and something 
more besides—-hot asphalt, shouting paper-boys, fluttering 
plane-leaves, the comfortable contact of unknown but 
friendly humanity; or street-lamps shining on wet 
pavements and a barrel organ playing in the rain; or 
something more indefinite still—a mere memory of a 
ghost of a mood that he once had while walking down 
a quict side-street at dusk. 

Beside these vague regrets, these shapeless rags and 
tags of homesickness, the sentimental equipmeat of 
the exile from Scotland seems as neat and manageable 
as a well-packed suitease. There is a place for everything 
and everything in its place. In his mind’s eye are the 
snowy crags and cool corries of the Grampians, in his 
ears the skirl of the pipes or the lapping of loch-water 
against heathery headlands; whether he comes from 
Mamore or the Mearns, from Cape Wrath or the banks 
of Yarrow, his lips need never lack a poignant ballad, 
nor his throat a beautiful sad air, in which to convey, 
and thereby assuage, his melancholy. Nostalgia suits 
him: it suits the timbre of his voice, the stern set of his 
jaw, the far-away look in his blue, blue eyes. It is 
fortunate, and not to be wondered at, that the Scotsman 
so seldom goes home: for he is never so attractive 
as When, five hundred or five thousand miles away 
from them, he is agreeably engaged in beholding the 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

L must be infinitely charming to be a Film Cengo, 

To be paid by an industry for eliminating — 
parts of its productions as did not take one’s pa ; 
how superb an opportunity were this! One would fed 
a king, a Duce, a Fiihrer, a Soviet, a god. The Censor 
needs not to suffer, as suffer lesser mortals must, those 
moving pictorial annoyances that so affront the fastidioys 
film-goer. With one snip of the scissors he can bid 
them begone; nay, more, he can dictate that Which 
shall take their place. Only recently (and Very properly) 
our Censor took, it seems, a dislike to a villainous little 
Mexican general employed as a British spy ; the original 
film ended on this bad little man shooting an agrecable 
and patriotic German spy and having a drink, ‘Tp 
Censor, unable to bear this, changed it, and had the 
wicked Mexican shot by the less wicked German instead, 
That is the way, no doubt he thought, that storie 
should end. This ingenuous preference for romantic 
justice annoyed some film critics, less romantic and les 
just; but it was, at least, comprehensible. Certain 
more recent exercises of the censorial prerogative on ay 
American film have, on the other hand, puzzled many 
people, including the League of Nations Union. In this 
film, the Censor took against a photograph of Signor 
Mussolini standing near Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
Stresa ; this seems to me natural enough, as we feel, iy 
these days, somewhat chilly towards this Italian dictator, 
Some of the other cuts are perhaps less easy to understand, 
and induced (it is said) Lord Cecil to remark, ‘* The ways 
of censors are indeed inscrutable.” But no more in- 
scrutable, surely, than the other workings of human 
caprice. We like this, we take against thet, and who 
shall explain it? Close observation of film censors 
shows us that, like dogs (and. indeed, like humen beings) 
they are guided rather by instinct than by reason. Like 
us, they love, they hate, they admire, they feel disgust, 
at those odd and animated contrivances that unroll 
and move and prattle before their eyes ;_ and (unlike us, 
alas) on these simple emotions they act. Theirs not to 
reason Why, still less to tell us why. 

We who are not censors are bound to feel that these 
privileged beings neglect and waste their unrivalled 
opportunities. Were the film industry ever good enough 
to appoint me their Censor, what would I not delete ? 
In fact, what would be left? First would vanish that 
sad wag, the commentator, whose patter englooms so 
many otherwise innocuous scenes. The Goldwyn Girls, 
too, would go, so that we could take our Cantor neat; 
here, I believe, I should mect with universal applause ; 
I have never yct known anyene to find these Girls 
amusing. Then, Lord Fauntleroy, I am told, but can 
searcely (as Herodotus would say) credit it, appears 
with short hair; this is as if Iolmes should appear in a 
top hat, or Watson clean-shaven. Were IL Censor, 
this insufferable but notorious child should revert to long 
curls, velvet suit, and lace collar, and serve him right. 

But when I begin to think of all those beings who 
would be slain and cut to ribbons by my scissors, ull 
those speeches which would choke in their foolish 
throats, all those scenes which would vanish into thin 
air at the wave of my wand, were I the Film Censor, I grow 
too puffed up with these intoxicating fancies to continue. 
The present Censor is doubtless troublesome, capricious, 
inscrutable ; but, should the Trade appoint me, it would 
then know what caprice, what inscrutability, what 
trouble, can be. And why should it stop at tilms? 
Why should not authors, journalists, musicians, artists, 
appoint ecnsors to regulate their industries, all of which 
require much firm scissor-work? Unlike John Milton, 
TI amallagainst the liberty ofunticensed and unbridled arts. 
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OXFORD IN: TRINITY TERM 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir, —Change in Oxford is arrested every year by the 
summer Term. If, as Who's Who used to inform us, the 
sitwells left Oxford by reason of the continued success 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan season, they would now have 
to recognise its permanence as a revered, sacred and 
perennial religious occasion. Attendance should be n ale 
compulsory by the Oxford Preservation Trust. 

“Qxford as we knew it ” is the cry of the transitional 
cass between the Bullingdon and the Labour Club ; 
the Oxford that looked back to Tennyson and Bishop 
Stubbs; the Oxford which built North Oxford. The 
once revolutionary clique of dons’ wives and relatives, 
yho dominate the City charities in Tory interests, fight 
in a last ditch. 

Poetry f§ now a safe by-product of the O.U.B.C. 
Apart from stroke’s success with the ‘ Newdigate ” it 
is interesting to observe a rowing poem published in the 
Orford Magazine which seems to derive from the same 
school. 

“Kight men of thew in that thin exquisite shell” it 
begins. 

“Peter was Stroke: he’s in the Service now. 
But what's become of Richard, who rowed Four ? 
How Charles did curse him when he broke an oar! 
Funny to meet old John in Piccadilly 
On my last leave !—he just said, ‘ Hullo Bow !’ 
We lunched together. What's become of Billy ? 
.. The smell of water brings them back somehow.” 


—(somehow is the operative word). 

The university papers too have lost their aestheticism ; 
their tone is moral, dull and competent. They carry on 
their everlasting duel as to which of them truly represents 
the views of Oxford. On the one hand are those who 
favour admission of women to take part in the Union 
debates ; on the other, those who profess to deplore the 
publicity which Oxford gets from controversies such as 
these. It would be a mistake not to consider jobs like 
the Red Flag debate and the Pembroke dinner strike 
(successful) seriously. No one in Oxford takes them 
seriously ; that is the most significant point. Without 
consciousness of it there is a change in the basis of student 
life; its political convictions are easier to canvass because 
of changed economic circumstances. There was some 
genuine grievance and resentment behind the Pembroke 
strike, some genuine conviction in the Red Flag debate. 
But there is still enough freedom in English universities 
to assert oneself lightheartedly. 

The “New Union ” appears to be the idea of a very 
small minority. Opportunities for debate with women 
students taking part have always existed in the college 
debating clubs, and no sufficient demand exists fora 
university institution to rivalthe olderbody. Being demo- 
cratic it is fairly certain that in time it will yield. 

Sir Oswald Mosley’s latest visit was greeted with 
restraint and steel chairs. His technique in a hall deserves 
study. He provokes his audience to individual questions 
and then a roving body of Fascists moves down on the 
questioner in order to scratch his face, deliver rabbit- 
punches and generally carry out all the fouls known to 
sport. On this occasion the audience retaliated indig- 
nantiy, and before the police restored order three Fascists 
Were injured. Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, in a courageous 
but inisguided endeavour to reach the platform and give 
the Leader a few words of advice, found himself on the 
floor, but was not silenced. 


One intellectual advance of the term has been the 
rumoured discovery of an undergraduate with the 
rare gift of logic. This quality is seen in everything 
that he writes, and has become the hope of his college 
tutors. Unfortunately his premises are so obscure, 
and his reasoning so close that although each step of 
his argument follows infallibly from the preceding, 
neither his tutor nor outside assessors have yet been 
able to gauge the accuracy of his results. It is not even 
known whether he has attained any results, or if so to 
what subject, mathematics, philosophy or economics 
they properly belong. “ Except for one thing. I would 
never hesitate to say that he has the best brain I have 
ever encountered,” his tutor is reported to have said. 
“The one difficulty is that I have never understood 
him.” There the matter rests, 

Another fin-de-siécle symptom in intellectualism was 
provided by Mr. Scott-Snell’s exhibition at Ryman’s 
galleries. Emotions aroused in the artist by music 
were here expressed in images and colour ; and a reaction 
to several nineteenth-century ambitions, delicately 
achieved, may almost be deduced from this created 
world of fantasy and fairy story. 

Oxford’s relation to sociology remains uneasy and 
amateurish, despite the political clubs. The introduction 
of ‘“ Modern Greats” was supposed to remedy this 
deficiency, but by perpetuating a combination of philo- 
sophy, politics and economics in undefined doses, and by 
excluding law and history from reform, the deficiency 
has in effect been perpetuated. The law school with 
considerable merits contains no critical examination 
of the legal system in relation to the actual world ; 
it merely instructs men in the obscurities of existing law 
and in the historical ** reasons ” for these ; jurisprudence 
is half-heartedly added as a semi-philosophical jargon 
of international lawyers. 

On the other hand * politics” is studied in Modern 
Greats usually as a weak third subject ; it can be little 
else than the study of international current affairs so 
long as there is no serious academic approach to the 
basic problems of sociology and law. Modern Greats is, 
in other respects, a hard school, and law an easy one, 
to which Rugger blues usually turn having nibbled in 
vain at Kant and Ricardo. 

So much for the cultural reaction as it stands in Oxford ; 
and surely with Eights week and Commemoration dances, 
the Eucaenia, garden parties, and gaudies Oxford in 
summer term should be a rallying-point. The sentiment 
of old young men who “ came up nearly ten years ago ” 
(that is, they went down five years back) will flow freely 
after gaudy dinners and at other occasions of nauseatingly 
public admiration of one’s recent past. Older Oxford 
men are more silent, but perhaps their feelings on returning 
are more diflicult to express. Summer term is something 
besides an incident in time; it is nearly a popular féte. 
Despite the self-importance of individual memories of 
the smell of water, or of strawberry ices on the barges 
or any other adjunct of a life so often written about 
and yet to be described, Oxford distils annually and 
without regard for crocodile tears a momentary fair- 
ground excitement. In this the chefs and scouts are as 
powerful agents of reaction as the buildings themselves, 
keeping everything the same, the same picnics, dinners 
and buffets. Let us hope that these will only cease to be 
exclusive in an age of plenty.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Oxrorp CorreESPONDENT, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
“The Seagull.” By Anton Chehov. At the New Theatre 


Tus production offers the very rare experience of seeing 
united a great play, a great producer, and a cast in which the 
great are in only a slight minority to the extremely talented. 
Of The Scagull’s greatness I do not suppose that there can be 
much question ; it is an early work and by no means faultless 
(the last act would have been more adroitly planned, and the 
sentiment would have been more controlled, if its author had 
had more experience), but it is nevertheless one of the most 
consistently delightful and satisfying plays of the last fifty 
years, and indeed probably of all time. Above all, it is superb 
material for acting, both in its scenes of action, such as that 
in which Areadina reclaims Trigorin for herself from his 
sudden infatuation for Nina, and equally when the play's 
movement has been temporarily checked, for instance in 
the scene when Sorin’s guests sit in the moonlight on the 
terrace over the lake, exchanging reminiscences and listening 
to the music drift across the water. In the popular estimate 
Mr. Komisarjevsky is certainly a great producer. I must 
confess that I have almost invariably thought his Shake- 
spearean ventures misguided, but as a producer of Chehov 
he has no better. He is a romantic who is infinitely responsive 
to the spirit of a play such as this, and both in its view of the 
play as a whole and in attention to detail his direction is 
throughout wonderfully astute and expressive. What is 
more, he has designed as well the enchanting scenery and 
costumes which enhance the effect of this production—I 
have seen nothing more lovely in the theatre than his setting 
of the outdoor stage above the lake for the first act. The 
east, which is composed almost entirely of celebrities, has in 
Miss Edith Evans, Miss Asheroft and Mr. Gielgud the three 
best actors of Chehoyv that the modern theatre possesses. All 
three of them give admirable performances which, if this 
production receives the success which is its due, they will be 
forced to repeat until after the present year is out. 

Every detail in The Seagull is in its place so important 
to the development of the play, so demands individual 
attention and so repays the trouble of studying it, that it 
is no surrender of a sense of proportion to begin by appraising 
the performances in the smaller parts. It is difficult to 
imagine how any of them could have been bettered. Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine, who made so excellent a Gayef in The 
Cherry Orchard a few years ago, was equally good as the bland 
philosophical doctor Dorn, Mr. George Devine and Miss Clare 
Harris provided clear and vigorous portraits of Sorin’s dicta- 
torial manager Shamrayef and his wife, Mr. Frederick Lloyd 
was superb as Sorin himself, Mr. Ivor Barnard played the 
schoolmaster Medvedenko with devoted gloom, and Miss 
Martita Hunt gave yet another delightful performance as his 
unhappy wife. I cannot recall another production in which 
the subsidiary parts have all been so admirably performed. 
And the same, with one exception and one slight reservation, 
may be said of the performances in the larger parts. Ten years 
ago Mr. Gielgud played Treplef. No doubt he could have 
made a success of it again, but he chose to surrender the part to 
Mr. Stephen Haggard, who sacrificed some of its effect by mak- 
ing it a little monotonous and a little priggish, and to take for 
himself the much Jess remunerative Trigorin, who apart 
from being the least pleasant is the least well drawn character 
in the play. His Trigorin looked a little too young and 
a little too sedate, but the performance as a whole was as 
sensitive and as subtle as one would expect from Mr. Gielgud. 
Miss Ashcroft has never seemed better than she did here as 
Nina; she is charming as the child who in the first act 
recites Constantin’s immature play, pathetic in her gay 
surrender to the worldly Trigorin a little later, and genuinely 
tragic when she returns in the final scene, a failure on the 
stage and, though cruelly disillusioned, still desperately 
nursing a love for Trigorin which he had never intended to 
return, But it is mere than anyone else’s Miss Evans’ 
evening. Arcadina is a part that might have been written 
for her, and she plays it as no one else could do, Her perfor- 
mance as the vain, greedy, scheming, sentimental actress is 
the most superb piece of acting that has been seen in Londen 


for years. DerEK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“The Robber Symphony.” At the Palace Theatre——« jp, 
Emperor’s Candlesticks.” At the Curzon——« J}, 
Littlest Rebel.” At the New Gallery - 


HERR FRIEDRICH Fener’s The Robber Symphony is certainly 
the most interesting film of the last twelve months, heretical 
though it is, a picture cut to synchronise with the music 
Containing moments of really sensitive direction, it goes ai 
for nearly two hours, restless, scatterbrained, amusing, borine 
cheap, lyrical, farcical. The story is derived rather obviously 
from Emil and the Detectives, but with a superrealist atmosphere 
foreign to the agreeable common sense of that fantasy, 

I think one might be more ready to surrender to its charm 
if one did not detect a certain complacency, a conscious 
withdrawal from the corruption of the commercial film, in jts 
painstaking irresponsibility. Virtue can afford to be charit. 
able, and all those who have occasionally enjoyed the corrupt 
pleasures, the bright facile excitements of popular entertain. 
ment wiil feel as if an old friend (vicious, of course, but not 
always unamusing) has been too priggishly reprimanded, 
There is a didactic note, that is the trouble, in a film which 
promises to be peculiarly carefree and _ irrational from 
the moment when a symphony orchestra of a hundred 
musicians in curiously-shaped bowler hats begin to play 
the overture. The story is excellent, leading improbably 
up to the superb sequence of four player-pianos dragged 
across the Alps behind a monstrous wine barrel containing 
a gang of robbers in pursuit of a fifth player-piano, in the 
mechanism of which, unknown to the boy in charge of it, 
lies a stocking filled with gold pieces. The gold pieces have 
been stolen by the Robber with the Straw Hat (an admirable 
piece of grotesque miming by Mr. Michael Martin-Harvey) 
and deposited in the piano, which belongs to a family of 
strolling musicians. ‘The rebbers pursue it to a mountain 
village where the Man with the Straw Hat holds the attention 
of the people with a rope-walking act, while the others produce 
four identical pianos drawn by four identical donkeys with the 
complex idea of confusing the boy and stealing his piano. 
This whole sequence is delightful: one of the best pieces 
of direction and invention I have seen, genuinely irresponsible, 
but even here it is the musie which dictates the pace, and 
as a result the mind moves quicker than the camera. To 
the credit of the music, though, it may be said that one is 
seldom conscious of the silence of the actors. 

Herr Feher calls his picture the first ** composed ” film, 
but in so far as his experiment is original, it is barven. In 
order to synchronise pictures with music in this way he found 
it necessary to shoot 600,000 fect of film ; the synchronisation 
is perfect but the cost is enormous, and the object—I do not 
quite know what the object is. Herr Feher composed the 
music, wrote the story, directed the film, but the music (of 
which I am no proper judge) surely does not require illustra- 
tion. There seems to be a confusion of thought which 
prevents the picture—or the music—-being quite the master- 
piece which had been intended—intended, for there is no 
doubt about the bardie self-confidence of the director. 

To return to our corrupt friend—-never more so than 
at the New Gallery where Miss Shirley Temple appears 
in a very sweet and very simple tale of the American Civil 
War which culminates, as these dramas always do, with 
an appeal to Abraham Lincoln to save somebody——in. this 
ase a father, in Mr. Drinkwater’s play a son, in The 
Birth of a Nation a lover—from being shot. I had not seen 
Miss Temple before : as I expected there was the usual senti- 
mental exploitation of childhood, but I had not expected the 
tremendous energy which her rivals certainly lack. A film 
like this makes one sympathise with Herr Feher’s puritanism : 
it is a little too enervating. If one must have disreputable 
enjoyments, let them have the glitter of The Emperor’s Candle- 
sticks, an absurd Edwardian tale of Polish plotters and secret 
documents hidden in stolen candlesticks, of a beautiful 
police agent and an idealistic revolutionary, acted in his 
usual sad, worried and endearing way by Herr Karl Ludwig 
Diehl. Good direction, fair acting and the attractively Baker 
Strect dresses make this a pleasant film to doze at. 


GRABAM GREENE. 
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The New Isolde 


SS 


—_— 


jr is just twelve vears since a new Isolde has appeared at Cov- 
ont Garden. At least if other newcomers have sung the part 
there in the intery al, they have left no mark upon the memory. 
gy let us call Frida Leider the last one, and, if comparisons 
have to be made, it will, I hope, be uncerstood that in measur- 
iy against that great artist Kirsten Flagstad, who achieved 
y popular a success last week, I am paying her the highest 
qmpliment in my power. One does not mention Ingres’s 
\me. Moitessier when discussing the average Academy 
wotttait ‘else the nonentity would be obliterated alto- 
wether. 

The Flagstad —let us concede also the old prescriptive right 
of prime donne to the * the ”—is a lovely singer, lovely in voice 
yd in person, and the management of Covent Garden is to 
ie congratulated upon engaging her while her loveliness is 
gill fresh, instead of waiting until a ten-years’ reputation 
eyewhere has taken the bloom off her voice and routine has 
jlunted the edge of her performance. And what a glorious 
voice it is !—free, open-throated and with ample reserves of 
power. Being unable to attend her début, I listened to the 
jist act of Tristan by wireless, and heard her in person at the 
eeod performance. The first thing that impressed one, 
sitting at home with the score, was the extraordinary accuracy 
If Wagner wrote a crotchet F, a crotchet F she 


ofher singing. 
It was all dead in tune and in time. 


gang and nothing else. 








Here is vet One More singer—Lotte Lehmann, whose presence 
this year is sadly missed, is another—who can show that 
Wagner’s music really does sound better when it is sung than 
when it is screamed, shouted, barked or even spoken, that in it, 
no less than in Mozart or Verdi, there is a place for true legato 
and for sheer beauty of tone. Nor was clearness of enunciation 
scriliced. to voeal effect. Iiven Leider, who always sings 
hee words intelligibly, does not achieve such a crystal clarity 
as Mlagstad., 

Dead in, tune and in time—and, alas! in feeling not very 
much alive, . Hers is a lovely Isolde, almost a pretty one ; not 
supremely beautiful, in the full sense of the word, as Leider’s 
was When first we saw it. It is the nearest thing to a girlish 
Isolde I have seen, and, while that is a very charming thing to 
see, it falls far short of the woman of Wagner's imagination 
ind Leider’s achievement. There was nothing here of the 
authority in command, the scornful fury, the passion over- 
mastering pride, the womanly tenderness (perhaps a little 
f that), nor of the ecstasy and final piteous dissolution, 
which are some of the ingredients of a great Isolde—only 
abland voice floating serenely upon the orchestra. This was 
alevel-headed Isolde who might drive Tristan to distraction 
with her poise, her Jovely indifference ; it was diflicult to 
lelieve her capable of sweeping him away on the full tide of 
herown passion. One had only to watch the singer in repose to 
see Wherein she fails. During the scene between Tristan and 
Marke, she sat there unmoved and unmoving. This is, of 
course, the supreme test of a great artist, since movement in 
the physical sense is not called for, but the impression must be 
made that Isolde is living through a bitter experience and 
coning independently to that mystical decision, which, whether 
you like it or not, is the clow of the whole drama. This 
lolde disappeared at that moment as a dramatis persona ; 
allwe saw was a blank woman sitting on a garden-seat with 
nothing particular to do or to think about. 

I cannot make up my mind whether this jewel of a voice 
Was enhanced by its setting or no; whether it sounded 
ill the more lovely by comparison with the unsteadmess 
of the Brangiine, whose voice wandered all round the note 
ind rarely reached it in the end, and with the toneless and 
too often tuneless mezza voce of the Tristan, who did not, 
0 far as IT can remember, sing one phrase with true legato; 
or whether a better partnership might have fired the Isolde 
to greater things. The singer had even worse luck in Die 
Walkiire, When she had to sing opposite an almost voiceless 
Wotan—no substitute being apparently obtainable. In 
spite of this handicap, her youthful Briinnhilde was en- 
chanting to the ear, but I cannot help feeling that this was 
the voice of the lyrical Elsa and Sieglinde, and not, despite 
its power, of the great tragic heroines. 

DyNELEY Htussry. 





Bauern 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
Die grésste Bauernschau Europas ist kiirzlich in der Goethe- 
stadt Frankfurt am Main er6ffnet worden. Wenn ein Besucher 
diese Schau, die offiziell die ** Dritte Naihrstandsausstellung ” 
vollig durchwandern wollte, dann miisste er eine 
Sieben- 


heisst, 
Strecke von tiber achtzehn Kilometern zuriicklegen. 
tausend Maschinen, dreitausend Tiere, dreizehnhundert Kiise- 
sorten wollen bewundert sein. 

Zum dritten Male findet cin solcher Riesenaufmarsch der 
deutschen Bauernschaft im Dritten Reiche | stait. Vor 
zwei Jahren in Erfurt, mitten im griinen Thiiringen, war 
diese Bauernschau noch cin Versuch. Vor Jahresfrist fand 
die Reichsnihrstandsausstellung in Hamburg, also an der 
Wasserkante statt, und wurde von ciner halben Million 
Menschen besucht. Diesmal soll die Schau einen Rekord- 
besuch bringen. 

Dreierlei soll die Ausstcllung vollbringen. Sie soll zuerst 
cine Rechenschaft tiber das im vergangenen Jahr Geleistete 
darstellen. Ferner dem deutschen Bauerntum die 
Arbeitsparole fiir das kommende Jahr bringen. Schliesslich 
soll sie allen anderen Volksgenossen in Stadt und Land die 
Arbeit im Kampf um die ‘** Nahrungsfreiheit unseres Volkes ” 
vor Augen fiihrcn, und das Bauerntum als die Grundlage 
von Staat, Volk und Wirtschaft erkennen lassen. 

Die Zielsetzung der Bauernschau verfolgt also organisato- 
rische, strategische und politische Ziele. Hier kann man die 
Wurzeln der nationalsozialistischen Iriifte genau und 
sorefiiltig studieren, dic sonst dem aussenstehenden Beob- 
achter verborgen bleiben. Durch die umstrittene Parole 
* Zuriick zur Scholle !”, durch die Fesselung des Menschen 
an den Boden, durch die Weckung und Pflege seiner Besitz- 
instinkte ist es dem Fiihrer und seinen Unterfiihrern tatsiich- 
lich gelungen, ein ganzes Volk vor den Pflug zu spannen. 

Die grossartige Frankfurter Festhalle, die cinst von Gustav 
Mahlers liindlicher dritten Riesensymphonie widerhallte, ist 
nun in viele kleine Raiume gegliedert: sie fiihrt den Namen 
* Reichsnahrstandhaus ” und enthalt alles, was mit ** Bauern- 
politik ” zusammenhingt, besonders also Gesundheits—und 
Vererbungsfragen, Bauernfunk usw. Nahe daneben befindet 
sich das ‘** Haus der Marktordnung.’ Alles andere ist in 
Sonderhiiusern im Freigelinde untergebracht. Da gibt es 
vor allem einen Musterbauernhof inmitten von fiinf Hektar 
bebauten Landes. In der ‘ Weinbaulehrschau”’ gibt es 
einen ganzen Musterweinberg mit anschliessender Wein- 
kosthalle. Wichtig fiir die Jandwirischaftliche Produktion 
ist das ** Haus der Diingung.”. Rund um das * Haus der 


soll sie 


Pflanzenzucht ” wachsen Hanf, Mohn, Raps und Soja. 
Daneben ist das * Haus der Milchwirtschaft > mit einer 
anschliessenden Molkereikosthalle. Von hier gelangt man 


ins Reich der Vierbeiner, die in achzig luftigen Hallen unter- 


gebracht sind. Die besten und schénsten Tiere werden 
tiglich in Vorfiihrungsringen tausenden von Besuchern 
gezeigt werden. Das “Haus der Maschinen” und das 


* Haus der Elektrotechnik * bilden den Abschluss. 

Natiirlich gibt es in einer solchen Ausstellung auch cinige 
Da trigt ein Diingerkiibel die Aufschrift : 
Da ergeht die Einladung, deutsche 
Zigarren zu kaufen; sie bestehen zum Teil aus badischen 
Tabaken, aber nur zur Halfte. Da grunzen Dutzende von 
Jolanthes, wie die deutsche Sau jetzt nach ihrem Erfolg in 
Da gibt es eine 


heitere Episoden. 
* Jauche ist Gold!” 


einem Schwank allgemein genannt wird. 
feierlich aufgebahrte priimiierte Dauerwurst, die an der Prii- 
fungsfahrt fiir Dauerwaren “ Rund um Afrika” im April 
teilgenommen hat. Da gibt es biedere Schwarzwaldbauern, 
die mit riesigen Stéssen von bunten Prospekten bepackt 
sind und mehr oder minder unschliissig zwischen der Wein- 
kosthalle und der Milchkosthalle hin und her schwanken. 

Reichsbauernfiihrer Darré eréffnete im Ehrenhof, der mit 
dem Reichsadler und dem mit Ahre und Schwert gezierten 
Hakenkreuz geschmiickt war, die Ausstellung. Seine Parolen 
Jauten: Foérderung des Landeskultur, Kampf dem Verderb, 
Neuordaung der Tierzucht, Steigerung der Futtererzeugung, 
Vermehrung der Maschinen. Handwerk und Landwerk 
miissen den Gemeinschaftsgedanken lebendig erhalten, denn 
beide schaffen an demselben Werk. 

Sagt doch auch Luther in seinen Tischreden : 
Arbeit ist ain frdéhlieisten und voll Hoffnung ” 


* Des Bauern 
Pr. G& 
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COUNTRY LIFE : 


A Preserver’s Suggestion 
All countrymen ought to thank the Council for the. Preser- 


vation of Rural England for the sum of successful work, of 


which some record was given at the recent annual meeting. 
They have not only helped to preserve ; they have bred the 
desire to preserve. The vogue of rural England today 
is indicated by the output of books as well as the exodus 
from the towns of motorists, cyclists and hikers. Everyone 
of them should support the C.P.R.E. ; and yet its membership 
does not exceed the ridiculously small sum (as Mr. Montague 
Tigg said) of 1,400. Would it not be possible to make 


arrangements for a really wide popular membership of 


England’s admirers, who would be given some small token 
as symbol of their intention to be among the preservers ? 
The Council’s energies have been admirably directed and 


when it is blamed, it is blamed very much as the League of 


Nations is blamed : 
everything. 


on the ground that it has not done 
Its mark is seen in a good deal of recent legis- 


lation, both local and national, and in a general change of 


heart towards enemies of our green and pleasant land, 
%* * % % 

The Nightingale’s Range 

It is a great nightingale year, and its observers, who include 
most of the population, think that they have discovered a 
change of habit in the bird, It begins to travel further west 
and to leave some of its easterly haunts. People used to 
say that it did not cross the Severn on the west; and it was 
rare even in the south-western counties. During the last 
few years it has been heard on the coast of North Devon, 
has sung gloriously, as I know well, along the banks of the 
Wye and has been recorded in many places west of Severn. 
At the same time a good many East Anglians say that it 
has almost vanished from parishes where once it nested 
regularly. It is perhaps owing to some such change of 
donicile that the little owl, much more prevalent in the east 
than the west has been accused of destroying it. The little 
owl is unweleome, but whether it stalks the singing nightingale 
I very much doubt. 
bd Xk ae % 
The Popular West 

On the whole the migrant warblers are more numerous in 
the west than the east. Certainly the wood wren (which I 
associate especially with Herefordshire woodland), the willow 
warbler (which abounds in Ireland) and the corncrake (which 
is found in quantity in Ulster) have as strong an instinct for 
the west as for the north. How many south and east resorts 
has not the cornerake deserted of late years? A great many 
warblers in their summer journey are stopped by the Channel. 
I should doubt whether there is any place in England quite so 
noisy with delightful song from nightingales and most of the 
lesser warblers as the open woods behind Paris Plage ; but 
most common of those that face the Channel will also face the 
Trish sea. Multitude may be the reason. Nesting hoimes in 
the southern counties are suflicient for all the nightingales 
that cross the sea. The pairs may easily secure private terri- 
tory, though they are particular, without challenge. If the 
race should increase we should probably hear them further 
and further north and west in this island; and why not in 
Ireland too? That they are too weak on the wing for a long 
flight is a slur by no means proved. 


*k * % 


Alien Eggs 

A story told in this place of inhabitants of the Orkneys 
putting hens’ eggs in shags’ nests has been misread in some 
quarters. The device is not the common habit of Orkney 
poultry-keepers—or so I should imagine—-but has been 
practised successfully by one who was short of brooding hens, 
for their life is not always long in exposed quarters of those 
delectable islands. Birds in general are unperceptive of the 
presence of alien eggs in their nest; witness the success of the 
idle cuckoo. I leave mysely persuaded a barn owl to hatch a 
hen’s egg. Birds doubiless vary in this regard, as an interesting 
experiment of last year will witness. Two landowners who 
are neighbours differ in their manner of sport. One prefers to 


drive his partridges, and is therefore fond of the French 
partridge ; the other, who has much rough ground, still prefers 
to shoot over dogs (an almost forgetten sport). . They therefore 


‘The Born Worker 


agreed to exchange eggs. Most of the French 
eggs on one estate were exchanged for the 
eggs from the other. The arrangement did not work , 
so smoothly and happily as was hoped and expected 
mothers refused the substitutes but were finaily 
by hand-painting the eggs. Even when the Young wer 
hatched the trouble was not over. The French partride 
mothers ran their English young off their legs and the infa 
mortality was high. In all other respects the exch 
successful cnough. 


“tind Partridgey 
rown partridgey 
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* * * ao 

A Great Farmer 

It used to be said that new ideas in husbandry always came 
from Norfolk : and doubtless the belief is a tribute both to 
Coke of Norfolk, a great Englishman, and in a lesser degree 
to “Turnip Townshend.” More recently as good a ease may be 
made out for the district that includes a bit of Wiltshire and a 
bit of Berkshire. Hereabouts during the War and before it 
Mr. George Bayliss, who bas just died at the age of 90, prac. 
tised a system of his own of continuous grain-growing inter. 
rupted only by fallow. 'The system, under a rather different 





form, has of course always prevailed in the Prairie Provinee 
of Canada. Mr, Robertson, greatest of farming professor, 
once told me, when I visited him at Macdonald College, that 
the system would be killed by weeds, which were then steadily 
advancing across the country. He was justified ; and the one 
fact that gave Mr. Bayliss’s critics a handle was the weedy 
aspect of his fallows. So the historic plot at Rothamsted, 
Where unmanured wheat has been grown for two generations 
continuously. is often so beset by black bent and other weeds 
that harvesting is as difficult a job as it well can be. Neyer. 
theless, in spite of drawbacks, Mr. {ayliss made real dis. 
coveries in the art of making lands, too obstinate for other 
farming, bring in dividends both to the farmer and the nation, 
His work as a farmer should be memorable. 


* * * DS 


Wiltshire and Berkshire 

His Berkshire farms are separated by no great distance 
from the Wiltshire Downs, where Mr. Hozier’ has exercised 
his inventive genius. He has found a method for extracting 
value from stubborn and else valueless grasses just as Mr. 
Bayliss from stubborn tilth. It is a liberal education to visit 
those Downs on the Wiltsbire-Berkshire border. The open-ait 
bails for the mileh cows are the most famous innovation: 
and incidentally they have given the labourers who are 
allotted to cach unit almost the position of a small tenant 
farmer. ‘They are ardent co-operators rather than obedient 
servants. Rolls-Royees and other first-class motor-cars shoot 
about the Downs, like shuttles, weaving the texture of the 
farm. They are most ingeniously adapted to many sorts of 
occupation, help to speed up the general work and_ produce 
a labourer of a new. energetic and self-reliant type. The same 
neighbourhood has produced the best farming literature. The 
last time I saw Mr. Hozier on his farms I met his near neigh- 
bour, the author of Farmers’ Glory, which made history in 
farming literature. It is a tribute perhaps to Mr. George 
Bayliss that Mr. Hozier now does a good deal of arable farming 
as well, 


* Bd * 


If the old doggerel has any point that a swarm of bees in 
May is worth a load of hay, hay will be cheap this season. 
From one hive in my own garden two swarms have emerged: 
and in recovering one of them we were given a surprising 
example of the instinctive passion for work that animate 
the honey bee. When the swarm was reached after a long, 
stern chase, and the bulk of it jerked into a skep, it was neces 
sary, as usual, to wait till the whole swarm stifl left outside 
should have opportunity to enter the skep and join the queen. 
and as we watched the spilt bees crawling into the skep 
(with rather tantalising deliberation) we saw some who were 
on the wing enter with the speed and purpose of workers, 
and could see that their thighs were bright and heavy with 
pollen. In spite of the eestasy of the swarm, in spite of the 
long trek, in spite of the rude treatment, some of the company 
could not forget their main purpose in life, and felt a com- 
pulsion to fetch food even though no cell existed and no egg 
was laid, W. Beaci Toss. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. T'he most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tre Seecrator.] 
THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE In the economic field, tariffs, quotas, currency manipulation, 
iTo the Kditor of Tax Sevcraror.] and all the other devices through which world trade is being 
cig. —The future of the League depends upon the validity of strangled by * frightened ~ politicians, must be considered 
nik, : in the light of human welfare rather than for the benefit of 


assumptions much more fundamental than the ideas of 
+ eollective defence * and “a like-minded society,” to which 
Lord Lytton and Sir Alfred Zimmern refer. There are at least 
two assumptions on which any League system must rest. 
The first is that there is a moral obligation to keep Treaties 
(pacta sunt servanda), It is quite useless to ** amend” the 
(Covenant or “reform” the League, if any Treaty which a 
military autocracy, - holding membership in the League, 
finds inconvenient, may be disregarded by it. The second 
assumption is that civilised governments are unwilling to use 
war for their own national advantage. This conception may 
be new; and it is certainly not clearly grasped by all the 
governments which have signed the Kellogg Pact. But it 
was assumed, when the Covenant was signed, that the 
members of the League at least were unwilling to use war in 
the old * Roman” way. 

In the present situation it is not the Covenant nor the 
League system which has “ failed.” The fundamental 
assumptions of all civilised intercourse between governments 
have been broken. Many governments have broken Treaties. 
But in our own days the three greatest military autocracies 
have actually proclaimed their belief that national interest 
ought to take precedence, in their policies, of moral obligations 
implied in signed Treaties. ‘The problem of policy which we 
have now to consider, therefore, is much more fundamental 
than can be solved by a discussion of the Covenant or the 
League system only.—Yours, C. Detisce Burns. 


PACIFICISM AND REARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 

Sir, Your Parliamentary Correspondent puts his finger on 
the governing factor in the present drive towards rearmament 
when he says * the clectors are badly frightened”; but his 
suggestion that pacifists should strike an unholy bargain by 
accepting ** a drastic reconstruction of the Distressed Areas ~ 
as the price of rearmament is to ask them to compound a 
felony, 

It is notorious that when people are * badly frightened ~ 
they do silly things and hit out blindly : and this seems to be 
precisely what the British public is being induced to do today. 
Mr. Baldwin tells us that another war will mean “ the end of 
European civilisation,” and then asks the country to assist in 
the process of ending it; Mr. Duff Cooper says that every 
country is like a man who is * preparing for his own suicide,” 
but he goes on to urge the younger generation to facilitate 
this * suicide.” and complains that the pacifist is an obstacle to 
this desirable end! The pacifist indeed seems to be the only 
person who is keeping his head in these days, for no one 
seriously believes that a competition in arms will save us from 
war: yet none but the pacifist opposes rearmament. 

It is the fashion nowadays to urge frenzied preparation for 
war in the name of * collective security.” but there is a tang of 
profound —although of course unconscious — insincerity in 
such a plea. For if the plea were genuine, we should seek to 
pool the burden of armaments and organise a real collective 
system whose aim would be to defend not this country alone 
but the peace of the world, and thereby ensure the security of 
all countries against the disaster of war. In the pacifist view 
however then this cannot be a final insurance against the 
“end of civilisation >; and hence the pacifist looks to a 
complete reorientation of foreign policy as the one and only 
key to a troubled situation. We need to deal with causes and 
not only with symptoms. 

To rearm apart from such a treatment of the problem is 
to engender the suspicion that we are bent merely upon 
enforcing the maintenance of the Versailles status quo ; but 
it is precisely this status quo which provokes the aggrieved 
nations to violence. The remedy therefore is to be sought 
not in the folly and futility of rearmament, but in frankly 
facing the underlying facts of the international situation. 


particular nations or special interests. In the political field 
also the existence of a few great empires vis-d-vis ‘ land 
hungry ” powers must be faced as a moral issue of prime 
importance ; it is futile to condemn Mussolini or Hitler for 
coveting empire, so long as Britain and France act on the 
principle of ** what we have we hold.” Only mutual repent- 
ance can avail here, and-—as the wisest of teachers pointed 
out years ago—** except we repent we shall all of us perish.” 
ampire may not be the economic asset which hard-pressed 
dictators allege it to be; but it carries with it prestige, 
strategic advantage, pride of power, and many other values 
in the realm of what Bismarck called ‘the imponderables.” 
It is only therefore as we are prepared to surrender or to 
share these imponderables (a beginning, which would also 
be a guarantee of our bona fides, could be made forthwith 
by administering non-self-governing territories under a 
League of Nations mandate) that we can cut the entail of 
the resentments and the fears which are today turning the 
whole of the world into an armed camp and causing 
* frightened ~ men everywhere to talk of the inevitability 
of war. ; 

The pacifist insists that war is not inevitable, and he will 
not be “ frightened * into preparing for it, for he knows that 
“war is no remedy but only an aggravation of the ills 
from which civilisation suffers. The pacifist therefore refuses 
to succumb to the imbecility of meeting a threat of destruction 
by intense preparation to destroy the very thing that is 
threatened ; and instead he seeks to play the part of a good 
world-citizen by being ready to accept the sacrifices without 
which a stable and peaceful world order can never be estab- 
lished.— Yours faithfully, Lryron RIcuarps. 


Birmingham, 


THE POPE AND THE WAR 


{To the Editor of Turn Seecraror.| 


Sir.—Is not your admirable journal taking up a rather 
unnecessarily self-righteous attitude as regards the pro- 


nouncements of ecclesiastical dignitaries on the [talo-Ethiopian 
affair ? 

Last week you contrasted the Pope's silence on the question 
with the * courageous “ utterances of the Archbishop of Canter- 
It does not, surely, require a high degree of courage 
to be firm with Mussolini from the fastnesses of Lambeth. 
In view of the present state of public opinion in this 
country, it might take a good deal more courage to adopt 
the opposite line. Whereas, there must have been a definite 
amount of courage involved in the silence and darkness of 
the Vatican, alone in the midst of an illuminated bell-ringing 
and feverishly rejoicing city. 

The Pope, as one of his most eminent followers has said, 
is one poor, weak, old man, among millions of strong-willed, 
headstrong people who are neither old nor weak. In that 
situation he has shown a measure of courage, though doubtless 
not as much as could be wished for in the Vicar of Christ. 
Our own ecclesiastics are, in this matter, in the happy position 
of being able to voice their righteous indignation amid the 
almost unanimous plaudits of their countrymen—no doubt a 
desirable thing to do at times, but one that does not call for 
any particular courage. When the position was otherwise, 
when to resist a war-minded nation would have required great 
courage, at the time of the Boer War or in 1914, did our 
religious leaders display as much readiness to do so even as the 
Pope has recently displayed ? Is it not the case that, broadly 
speaking and with individual exceptions, all Churches have 
always blessed the wars of their respective nations ; but that 
the Church of Rome has sometimes been compelled by its 
international character to take up a much more deprecatory 
ettitude to the wars even of devoutly Catholic countries than 


bury. 
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have Churches whose membership is effectively confined to 
one country ? When have the bells of St. Paul's been silent 
while London was maflicking over a victory ? : 

As to your indignation with the Catholic Herald for stating 
that England ‘intends to use poison-gas next time,” is it 
not a little absurd, in view of the admitted fact that we are 
at present engaged both in making it and in experimenting 
on its more effective use ?> Why, if we do not contemplate, in 
any circumstances, having to use it? Let me say that I am 
not either a Catholic or a member of any Church. (I was 
Trought up in a small, dissenting sect.) Moreover, like the 
majority of English people, I consider that Italy has just 
consummated one of the great crimes of history. But to 
exhibit the usual English complacency and self-righteousness, 
without any grounds for either, does not seem to me a desirable 
way of meeting the situation. To sum up, Sir, let us not be 
ebsurd. The Archbishop of Canterbury has fortunately had 
no occasion to display courage in this matter. And we do 
intend to use poison-gas ** next time.”-—I am, «e., 

S. D. WINGATE. 

Brabazon House, Moreton Street, S.W.A1. 

[It was not the Pope's silence of which we wrote—a dignified 
could have been understood—but his virtual 
gratulation of the forces of aggression on their achievement. 
As to poison-gas, it is obvious that experiments in protection 
against gas cannot be carried cut without experiments in the 
manufacture of gas. That the British Government intends to 
break the 1925 poison-gas convention we decline to belicve. 
Great Britain, like most signatories, reserved the right to 
employ gas against an adversary employing it  first.- Ep. 
The Spectator. 


silence con- 


BOOKS IN THE DOCK 

|To the Editor of Tux Speecratror.] 
Sir. I entirely agree with Mr. Alee Craig that any ideal 
legislation on the subject of obscenity must include a definition 
and should expressly exempt from = criminal liability the 
sober and sincere presentation of any opinion or information. 
Experience in connexion with divoree law reform, however, 
has clearly shown that legislation on controversial moral 
questions is subject to indefinite postponement by party 
politicians. The most controversial matters were therefore 
deliberately omitted from the Bill discussed in my article, 
in the hope that its other provisions might stand a better 
practical chance of general acceptance. It was also hoped 
that the concentration of this topic in the hands of one 
intelligent tribunal might lead, through judicial evolution, 
to a rationalisation of the law which could never be obtained 
directly by statute. 

With regard to Mr. Craig's interesting remarks on the 
subject of uniform treatment, I should explain that while 
it is indeed the purpose of the Bill to secure the enforcement 
in all parts of the country of a single practice in relation 
to obscenity, it is certainly not intended to alter the present 
rule that the circumstances attending publication are relevant 
to its criminality. The function proposed for the central 
tribunal has been strictly limited to deciding whether a 
book is obscene; it is left to the ordinary courts to decide 
whether in the particular circumstances before them the 
publication comprised the other elements of the misdemeanour 
of publishing an obscene libel with intent to corrupt. It is, 
rational that the publication, say, of a 
diagram in 2n expensive and technical medical work should 
be regarded by the law as on a different footing from 
the publication of the same diagram on postcards to be 
sold but surely the criminality of neither 
publication cought ta be affected by the fact of its having 
taken place in Bradford instead of in London, I am, Sir, 
&c., W. A. FULLER. 

t Brick Court, Tomple. 


of course, 


at tobacconists : 


|To the Editor of Tuk Specrsaror.] 

Sin.— Referring to the letter in your issue of May 22nd from 
Mr. Alee Craig, wherein mention is made of ** the Cockburn 
Judgement of 1868,” and further on of * Lord Cockburn,” 
may I point cut that Lord Cockburn was a very different 
person from Lord Chief Justice Cockburn to whom Mr. Craig 
intends to refer? 

The Dictionary of National Biography devotes about seven 


—__ 


columns to the Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir Alexand 
Cockburn, Tenth Baronet of Langton, and four caluingy ¢ 
Henry, Lord Cockburn, a well-known Senator of the Col 4 
of Justice in Edinburgh for twenty years till his death jn 18% 
For many reasons his name is well remembered and cherish 
in Seotland. South of the Tweed the two are constantly oh 
fused in print and I have noticed the same mist shi 
columns before. 

Lord Cockburn married and left a large family now repre. 
sented by many descendants. Lord Chief Justice Cockbury 
never married and his Baronetcy is extinct since his death 
in 1880. Although both had the same ancestry there haq 
been no blood relationship between them for about three 
hundred years.—-Yours faithfully, Harry A, 

Pulteney Hotel, Bath. 


lege 


ake in Your 


Cockgtny, 


THE ARABS IN PALESTINE 

| To the Editor of Tr Spectator. | 
Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. I. Nakhleh, seeks to justify 
the Arab riots in Palestine on the ground that the Aral 
~ struggling for their existence.” By whatever criterio 
this statement may be tested, it will be found to be untenable 
The fact is that they have greatly increased in numbers 
and steadily improved in social and ceconomie welfare wndey 
the Mandatory régime to which their leaders are Opposed, 
Since 1919 the Arab population (Moslem and Christian) hag 
increased from 590,000 to 950,000. 

That the economie position of the Arabs has improved 
is shown by the fact that whereas, before the War, there 
Was a steady emigration from the country, during the last 
few years there has been a continuous influx of Arabs from 
the neighbouring territories. The number who entered 
Palestine from 1932 to 1934 is estimated at 24,000, the 
attraction consisting of the lucrative employment provided 
by Jewish industry, which the Arabs of Syria and Transjordan 
obviously preferred to the poverty under their * national 
governments.” The rise in the standard of living is shown 
by the fact that before the War an Arab agricultural worker 
in an orange plantation earned only from 2} to 3} piastres 
per day, whereas now he earns five times as much. In the 
towns the wage for unskilled workers is 12 to 15 piastres 
per day, while skilled workcrs, of course, receive a much 
higher wage. 

Your Jewish immigration as 
** dangerous ** to the existence of the Arabs. This allegation 
is disproved not only by the data already given, but alo 
by the very significant fact that, according to the last Govern 
ment census (in 1931), the increase in the Arab population 
Was most marked in those districts where the greatest progress 
has been made in Jewish settlement (Jerusalem, Jaffa, and 
Haifa), and lowest where there are few or no Jews (Nablus, 
Gaza, and Nazareth). 

Mr. Nakhleh quotes from Sir John Hope Simpson's Report 
on immigration and land settlement, which he describes as 
* unchallenged.” Not only was that Report challenged and 
some of its most important findings disproved, but the 
Government spokesman in the House of Commons admitted 
that some of its figures were not accepted, and the consequence 
was that Mr. Lewis French was appointed in 1931 to investigate 
the real number of ** displaced Arabs ” and draw up a scheme 
for their resettlement. Mr. Nakhleh speaks of the * dispos- 
session of 6,000 Arab families from land.’ This is a gross 
exaggeration. According to the Palestine Government 
Report for 1934 (the latest published), out of 3,236 applications 
for admission to the Register of Landless Arabs only 56 
heads of families admitted, 2,578 were disallowed, 
and two claims were still under consideration. By the end of 
1934 the Government had acquired 17,868 dunams of land, 
costing £72,240, for the purpose of resettling landless Aralis, 
and the Report (p. 58) sums up as follows : 


are 


correspondent describes 


were 


* Ali registered Arabs who have signified their willingness io 
take up holdings upon Government estates have been 
modated. That only a small number of Arabs has come forward 
to take up land is due to the fact that there is at present plenty 
of employment to be found in the towns and neighbouring orange: 


groves,” 


Mr. Nakhlieh also attempts to revive controversy about 
the principle underlying the tenure of the land of the Jewish 
National Fund. It is, therefore, necessary to explain thet 
this Fund Jeases land to Jews on condition that they werk 
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it themselves, that is, without the assistance of hired. labour 
of any kind, even Jewish ; and inasmuch as this Fund, 
hich was established 35 years ago, is supported entirely 
py means of the voluntary contributions (for the most part 
i, small sums) from Jews all over the world, it is not only 
natural that it should lay-down a rule that will ensure the 
manent attachment of the Jew to the soil of his National 
Home. But this should not be urged as an Arab grievance, 
for there are about 8,000 Arabs employed in Jewish agricultural 
settlements on other land (the number of Arabs in some 
settlements being far in excess of Jews). Moreover, the 
Arabs have increased the area of their orange-growing 
yntations from 20,000 dunams (5,000 acres) in 1922 to 
120,000 dunams. And, finally, there are very large areas in 
Arab possession that are still awaiting cultivation,—I am, &c., 
+7 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Isragnt Conen, 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sin, In your leading article entitled ** The Palestine Turmoil ” 
you state first that Balfour's system has not worked satis- 
factorily because success means the mixture of two races 
which will not mix. Yet in the very next sentence you 
complain that Balfour's promise of * the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home of the Jewish people” was 
wrongly interpreted in some quarters as ‘ the conversion of 
mlestine into a national home for the Jewish people.” Surely 
ifa mixture is improbable, if not impossible, this interpretation 
could hardly be regarded as unjustifiable. Both Arabs and 
Jews feel that they have an indefeasible case, and it is hardly 
surprising that British administrators have had little success 
in their efforts to conciliate both sides. In promising to 
establish a home for the Jews Balfour may perhaps have made 
an attempt to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
and the present trouble seems to be a natural consequence of 
this policy. 

Further, in view of the fact that the Jews consider that they 
have an ancient right to Palestine and having regard to 
British assurances, it seems to me grossly unfair and irrelevant 
to compare Jewish immigration into Palestine with the recent 
criminal annexation’ of Abyssinia._-Yours faithfully, 

Bernard ADLER, 

88 Manor Road, Stohe Newington, N.16. 

|No comparison was made between Jewish immigration 
into Palestine and the criminal annexation of Abyssinia. The 
purport of the words, * Abyssinia might conceivably be more 
prosperous under Italian rule” was made perfectly clear by 
the context, the argument being that the Arabs are as much 
entitled to prefer poverty to prosperity at the hands of the 
Jews as the Abyssinians are in relation to the Italians.— 
Ep, The Spectator.| 


THE NAZIS AND NORTH-SCHLESWIG 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sercrator.| 
Sin. In the article on the Nazis in North-Schleswig—or 
rather Slesvig, the old Danish name once more in use—the 
author, Mr. J. Joesten, omits to point out one vital thing, 
viz, that the Germans in these parts are to a great extent 
Danish-speaking, the so-called ‘* Home-Germans.” They 
are Danish farmers who long ago were captivated by German 
“kultur’’, though their language, when not attending German 
meetings, is still that of their forefathers and of their next-door 
neighbours. 

The German minority in North Slesvig has been computed 
at 30.000, of which these Danes form some two-thirds.—I am, 
yours faithfully, W. R. Prior. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 


THE SECOND FAILURE IN GALLIPOLI 
[To the Editor of Tun Seecraror. | 

Siz.—The Australian Official Historian's comments 
matters of historical fact are, of course, unexceptionable ; 
and his opinion that “ personal intervention by the higher 
commander is a dangerous cure” for failure in leadership is 
doubtless equally unexceptionable under average conditions 
of warfare. However, it may be pertinent to observe that a 
battle fought over so small an area as that of Sari Bair offered 
an unusual opportunity for higher personal leadership 
as the Turks themselves were to demonstrate in the redoubtable 
person of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the future President of the 


on 


Turkish Republic; and that the German commander, 
Marshal Liman von Sanders, did not subscribe to Dr. Bean’s 
point of view in his own conduct of this battle. Half way 
through it he dismissed the hesitant commander of the 
Turkish forces without warning, and replaced him by Mustafa 
Kemal, who forthwith counter-attacked at Suvla, and on the 
following morning counter-attacked at Anzac. 

It may further be observed that Mustafa Kemal was a 
general who made a practice of going to see for himself. 
At Anzac, after a * daring personal reconnaissance ~ of the 
British position on Chunuk Bair, he settled on his objective, 
concentrated his force, launched his counter-attack which 
** placed the Turks in undisputed possession of the. main 
Sair Bair ridge *’—and finished off the campaign. During these 
episodes the British divisional general in actual command of 
“the operation on Sari Bair ’’-—as stated in the English 
official history—* had never seen the ground, or had any 
idea what it looked like.” His headquarters remained estab- 
lished within a few hundred yards of the sea. Throughout 
the battle not a single officer from corps visited the head- 
quarters of the New Zealand Brigade on the edge of Chunuk 
Bair—the nodal point of the battle. At the time when Mustafa 
Kemal was making his personal reconnaissance of the British 
position the corps commander and the commander of the 
operation were conferring by the seashore and bemoaning 
the lack of personal drive in the command at Suvla. Hence 
the comment in my book—which Dr. Bean would appear to 
deprecate: ‘The corps commander, whose plan it was, 
might have been expected to spare no effort to bring it to 
success. In actual fact his headquarters staff—which really 
knew the Peninsula, and had the invaluable asset of local 
knowledge—played little or no part in the battle.” To this 


extent—and to this extent only—can the book be said to 
ascribe to General Birdwood * responsibility for the second 
failure in Gallipoli.” 


* the 
ant 


The other day Captain Liddell Hart observed that 
Great War has been lying-in-state strangely long.” I 
acutely aware of the validity of this observation. Sir Ian 
Hamilton was kind enough to remark of the book over the 
radio that ‘it was written as it might be in the yeat 
A.D. 2000”; but your reviewer—understandably enough, 
in view of his distinguished personal associations with the 
campaign—would appear to have approached it in terms of 
present-day personalities. For this reason I should be very 
grateful if you will allow me to note that I quote Dr. Bean's 
description of General Birdwood as * one of the greatest 
leaders of men possessed by the British Army during the 
War,” and that I add that he was a leader whom the Austra- 
lians would have followed “to death and beyond.” Never- 
theless, in- the highly difficult circumstances of the battle 
of Sari Bair there would appear to be considerable significance 
in Dr. Bean’s further comment that he lacked * the cast of 
mind peculiar to an organiser”; for it is hardly in dispute 
that there can rarely -have been a battle in which military 
am, &c., 
Joun Norru, 


Junior Naval and Military Club, 96 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


organisation was more vital to success. —T 


BRITISH POLITICIANS AND BRITISH SPIRIT 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 
Srr,— Considering what has happened in Abyssinia, the 
public of many countries must now surely wish that the 
British Government had maintained the firm attitude it 
first assumed in support of the League of Nations : an attitude 
which might well have prevented the war in Abyssinia. 
There can, however, be no doubt whatever that by condoning 
the numerous breaches of treaties this country has suffered 
enormously in prestige, and that the Italian dictator has 
been allowed to add to his aggression a callous defiance not 
only of the League but also of laws hitherto considered 
binding on all civilised nations. 

The outrages suffered by the Abyssinian population need 
no description here, but it appears that British subjects can 
now be subjected to ill-treatment, which at no previous 
period of our history would have been tamely tolerated 
by the British public. 

It is true that England has so far preferred subservience 
to carrying out the League Covenant, but can a nation like 
ours, which invites attack, expect te profit thus in the long 
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tun? Certainly one far-seeing critic, General Smuts, does not 
think so. 

At any rate there are many people in this island, who will 
not willingly accept the réle of a nation on the downgrade, 
and now is the time they should make their voices heard. 

To quote a recent opinion from Sir Edward Grigg, the time 
has gone by for * waggings of the finger and eloquent perora- 
tions,” and I suggest that it is high time that the British 
public should in the first place demand which of our politicians 
is primarily responsible for the present state of affairs and 
either get rid of them or so terrify them of losing votes that 
they may show some signs of British spirit.—I am, &c., 

Eastbourne. G. V. KEeMBALL. 


SOCIAL SANCTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraron.] 
Sir,—With economic sanctions now in full force it is sur- 
prising that we. should receive Italian operatie conductors 
and singers. At the present time Signor Vicenzo Bellezza 
is conducting and Signor Lauri-Volpi and other Ttalian 
artists are singing at Covent Garden. Social sanctions 
against Italy would be just and effective but they are hardly 
possible while peopie are flocking to Covent Garden to 
applaud Bellezza and Lauri-Volpi. But might not Signor 
Mussolini consider our refusal to employ Italian artists as 
an act of war? The most effective * social sanction *’ would 
be for all League of (Nations countries to withdraw their 
diplomatic and consular representatives from Italy, a sanction 
which is long overdue.—Yours faithfully, 
hk. W. R. Tiiomson. 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


LABOUR AND DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of May 22nd you state in your notes of 
* The Week in Parliament ” that “it would be a real stroke 
of statesmanship if Mr. Attlee could see his way to announce 
on behalf of his Party that he was prepared not to make 
rearmament a political issue if the Government on their 
part would agree to couple with their defence measures a 
drastic policy of reconstruction in the Distressed Areas.” 

Will you permit me the courtesy of your columns to observe 
that it is surprising to find a journal of the standing of The 
Spectator advocating as “a real stroke of statesmanship ” 
the complete capitulation of a principle to political expediency 
on the part of any individual or Party, even to force the 
Government to carry out its moral obligations in another 
direction? “Statesmanship?*? God help us!—Yours faith- 
fully, Joun Morrison. 

3 Devonshire Terrace, London, W.2. 

{Our Parliamentary Correspondent is free to express his 
own views, which are not necessarily identical with editorial 
opinion.— Ep. The Speciator.] 


WANTED, AN ATLAS 

[To the Editor of Tue Speecraronr.] 
Sir,—Could anyone suggest to London editors that it would 
be a good idea for them to buy an atlas to which their staff 
writers could refer when mentioning places in Canada ? 
Particularly, this applies to The Times and The Observer, 
two papers that we have been taught to believe were infallible. 
Punch makes fearful howlers in its verse when _ referring 
to places outside England. 

Rezently The Times had a photograph of the King, when 
Prince of Wales, on horseback ** on his ranch near Manitoba” ! 
Now the King’s ranch, as everyone knows, is in Alberta ; 
the next Province eastward is Saskatchewan, and after that, 
six or seven hundred miles away, comes Manitoba. Believe 
it or not, there are quite a number of places between the 
* E.P. Ranch” and Manitoba ! 

The Weekly Times had an editorial on Canadian Provincial 
Debts in which came the quite unpardonable words, 
“. . . the very unsatisfactory budget before the Vancouver 
Legislature.” Don't they know, in London, that the capital 


of British Columbia is Victoria, on Vancouver Island ? | Is 
it possible that geography, even that of the Empire, has been 
left out of the curriculum in English schools ? 1 feel sure that 
The Times cliice has radios, and telephones, and televisions, 





==. 


and cablegrams, and everything up to date— except a 
I do wish they would buy one. It would save a lot of bad ar 
on this side. ing 
In the Court and Personal column of The Observer } 
a notice worded as follows: ‘ Sir Percy Vincent will oa 
Canada in August where he will be a guest of the Sice 
Vancouver.”” Now where and what is the State of Vanesa 
We in British Columbia know all too well what the state 
(with a small s) of Vancouver is just now, but—the State) 
That has an American savour, we don't grow States in Canada 
Perhaps the editor meant Province ? And why of Vancouver : 
Please tell him this is 2 town. ; 
And now to cap al! comes a really flagrant breach of 
Imperial diplomacy. In The Times Weekly of April 9th is q 
photograph of Vancouver, captioned below, 
the capital of British Columbia” ! 
But here words fail me. Perhaps you may be able to do 
something about it ?—Yours truly, H. GLYNN-Wanrp, 
Treanna, Sidney, British Columbia. 


* Vancouver, 


“ TUDOR ROSE ” 

[To the Editor of Tie Seecraror,] 
Sir,—Without entering into any discussion of the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of incidents and characters represented in Tudor 
Rose, I venture to protest against Mr. Stevenson's statement, 
that to say Lady Jane Grey was ** the nearest approach to a 
saint that the Anglican Chureh has produced,” is a “ pre- 
posterous assertion.” 

Different meanings are no doubt attached to the word 
saint,” which in the Roman Catholic Chureh is  strietly 
applicable only to men and women, such as in recent times, 
Joan of Are, and Sir Thomas More, whose claims to “ saint- 
ship ~ have been definitely recognised in decrees of canonicity, 
issued by the Holy See ;_ but in Protestant countries, the term 
is used in a more general sense, and applied to those who have 
led exceptionally holy lives, and as far as man can judge, 


have “ followed the example of our Saviour Christ, and been 
made like unto Him,’ both in word and deed. In this 
second sense, surely “the nine days queen” was unques- 


tionably a saint. 

On Whitsunday, 1553, when she was not quite seventeen, 
she was given in marriage to Lord Guildford Dudley ; six 
weeks later Edward VI died; her brief reign began and 
ended ; and on February 12th, 1554, she was beheaded in the 
meeting death with the unflinching courage of 
innocence. Her farewell message to her sister, Lady Catherine 
Grey, written on a blank page of a Greek Testament on the 
last night of her earthly life, is, I think, in itself convincing 
evidence of ‘a meek and quiet spirit,” which St. Peter says 
“is in the sight of God of great price.”°—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne. WALTER Crick, 


Tower, 


THE FERMENT IN JAPAN 

[To the Editor of Tite Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I am afraid that I ean’t follow the Rev. Mr. Walton. 
It seems that what I wrote recently about the * Ferment in 


Japan” was all wrong, because it does not correspond with 
what Mr. Walton has read in the * Japanese Press.” Over a 
year ago I wrote about * Japan’s Onward March,” in Asia, 


in The Spectator. On that occasion the Rev. Mr. Walton also 
wrote vigorously that I was all wrong. There was nothing 
about it in the ** Japanese Press and nothing in the Ictters 
Mr. Walton was receiving from his ** many friends in Japan.” 
The **Onward March,” however, continues. Many good people 
thought that Germany before 1914 had ** peaceful intentions” 
in Europe. They read German newspapers and letters from 
their “many friends” in Germany,. &c., &e. Personally, I 
don't believe all that I read in the Press. No, not even in 


Japan.—I am, Sir, c., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona. 
THE DISASTROUS RAT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—-I am prepared to clear rats from any building or area 


of a reasonable size on the principle of ‘* No cure no pay.” 
A material that is absolutely free from poison or any kind 
of bacterial culture will be used.— Your faithfully, 
Ben Batuvrst. 
38 Lower Belgrave Street, SW. 
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A Great Magistrate 


By MAURICE HEALY 


«Tyere is a curious delusion abroad that authors are not 
good company : ‘ The best of them is in their books, and 
@ forth, This has certainly not been my experience.” 
so writes Sir Chartres Biron in a chapter on his literary 
friends ; and, it is to be hoped, removes any sting that may 
be suspected of lurking in this or any other review of a volume 
published by him. For the room-mate of Avory, the fellow 
yachtsman of Sir Thomas Lipton, the Chief Magistrate at 
Bow Street, and the President-Elect of the Johnson Society 
might well be expected to produce a volume of reminiscences 
that would reach a standard far above that usually attained 
py literary lawyers. The practising lawyer probably leads 
a life more interesting than that of the member of any other 
profession or calling ; one would expect that a good memory 
and a good style would be sufficient to secure a book of 
outstanding merit. Yet such volumes are usually vapid 
and tedious ; and for an obvious reason. <A lawyer knows 
the secret history of his case; but it is a secret history, and 
it is not his secret. Frequently it is only by indiscretion 
that he can be interesting ; or perhaps it would be fairer to 
say discretion is a blue pencil that frequently blots out 
interest. And the pages so blotted out are too often replaced 
by others devoted to banalities. Now, the making of a good 
book demands either the relation of facts known to few 
except the author, or an original view upon the facts known 
to everybody. When a lawyer tells the public that roses 
smell sweet or that the Thames is a lovely river he awakens 
little interest ; but we sit up and take notice when he begins 
to recount the less widely known stories about Lord Darling 
or Sir Edward Marshall Hall, or the trial of Roger Casement. 
A future edition of the present volume might well replace 
the section on the War with some more stories of the Courts ; 
and if to be considered really without prejudice, might omit 
some of the more provocative opinions on subjects like Free 
Trade, or German war-guilt in 1870 or in 1914. (The author 
thinks the Germans did not intend to damage Rheims 
Cathedral, and that the principal damage was caused by a 
blazing scaffolding. But the scaffolding was fired by a 
shell; and the damage done by the fire was only a small 
fraction of the mischief.) 

It is not Sir Chartres Biron’s Irish blood that makes him 
so kindly to the Irish, for it was Huguenot blood, and ought 
to have produced a desire for the Pope’s damnation and a 
hatred of Papish rebels. But paradox had its way; Irish 
tenants impoverished his family without affecting his bene- 
tolence, and the only Irishman he treats less than fairly 
in his book is the late Lord Carson. Just as you had to be 
a Southerner to appreciate the greatness of Abraham Lincoln, 
so you had to be his bitter opponent to do justice to Carson. 
Carson’s honour was stainless ; and he is sketched in these 
pages as a trifler on the Home Rule question, who might 
just as well have held the brief on the other side. One feels 
that Sir Chartres missed the stature of the man, all the more 
when we find little reminiscence of an advocacy that was 
far and away the greatest the Bar has known since Russell's 
time. 

It was Eton that made Biron : his first love, his last love. 
His university days are dismissed in a few sentences ; even the 
Temple and the Old Bailey fail to awaken the same enthus- 
iastic reminiscences. And yet he had the luck in his early 
days to attract the favourable notice of Horace Avory, who 





Without Prejudice : Impressions of Life and Law. By Sir 
(Faber and Faber. 


Chartres Biron. 15s.) 


invited him into his chambers, and gave him the fall of his 
briefs. Many who knew Avory well as a judge, but whose 
memories did not go back behind 1910, would have been 
glad to read more about the methods of that remarkable 
man when he was still practising at the Bar. And while 
we gratefully receive the stories, new to many, about the 
author’s uncle, the late Lord Justice Mathew, there is regret 
in one breast at least that no room was found for some of 
the jewels so lavishly scattered by the Lord Justice’s son, 
Theo. Some permanent home must be found for * Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume ?”’ and there are others even wittier, 
that will be lost to posterity if nothing is done about them. 

On the Bench Sir Chartres brought urbanity to a position 
too often unacquainted with it. Like many Liberals, he 
was a conservative magistrate, but he tells one excellent 
tale of the somewhat unusual way in which he rounded up 
and stamped out an organised gang that was making life in 
Hoxton impossible. The chief was found to have a copy ot 
Stone’s Justice's Manual carefully noted up in manuscript. 
(The salmon poachers in Kerry twenty-five vears ago used to 
subseribe to The Trish Law Times!) Although believing that 
probation of offenders is today being used indiscriminately 
and is not suitable for certain kinds of cases, Sir Chartres 
was not severe; his natural kindliness and sense of humoui 
kept breaking in. He is, one is happy to note, a firm opponent 
of flogging ; he shows no enthusiasm for capital punishment. 
perhaps remembering the text * Whosoever slaveth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold.” He is, rightly, 
a strong supporter of the police: but one could wish that 
he had said a word of criticism of the practice, peculiar to the 
Metropolis, whereby a policeman is allowed to go into the 
witness box, open his notebook and read out his evidence as 
written therein. And in some of the Metropolitan Courts 
there is too great a tendency to regard police evidence as 
gospel. It must never be forgotten that a policeman is, in 
a sense, a professional witness. and a party to the case. Ii 
his prosecution fails, he will feel that he may be considered 
to have acted injudiciously. When he is preparing his 
note he is not on oath. No other witness would be allowed 
to take a prepared statement into the box with him and read 
it out. 

There are some curious errors in the book. There was no 
Marshal Cambron ; and General Cambronne did say. ** The 
Old Guard dies, but does not surrender,” although he probably 
had already uttered the immortal words attributed to him by 
Victor Hugo in Les Misérables. Uf Sir Chartres has not read 
La Petite Histoire by the late G. Lenotre, he will find this 
and other subjects most charmingly treated therein. A 
more serious mistake (pp. 137-9) is the confounding of a 
dying declaration with a deposition made by a dying man who 
subsequently dies before the trial. Was there a ~ great 
Dan O'Connor” (p. 140), or is this a reference to Daniel 
O'Connell? And it was at the civil trial of the ~ Mr. A.” 
case, and not at the subsequent prosecution, that the Ban's 
called one of the conspirators as a witness; and were con- 
sidered to have lost caste by doing so, although in the hands 
of one of the greatest and most honourable of modern advo- 
cates. But these are small blemishes in a book that tells its 
tale delightfully, revealing something, though far from all, 
of the charm of its distinguished author, who has by no 
means exhausted his material, and should be persuaded to 
supplement this work by a companion, and companionable, 
volume. 
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A Nationalist Abroad 


Walks and Talks Abroad. By Sir Armold Wilson, M.P. (Oxford 
University Press. | 6s.) 

IT rorGer which Victorian worthy it was who deplored the 
inconsiderate’ dispensation of Providence whereby “ only 
lying histories are readable.” The reviewer of Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s Walks and Talks Abroad (a pendant to the delightful 
series of * walks and talks” in his own constituency which 
he published a couple of vears ago) is tempted to lament 
that only the wrong opinions are so clearly, so cogently and 
sO courageously expressed. Sir Arnold Wilson earns our 
gratitude by always going straight to the point. This is 
how he began a lecture which he delivered in Hamburg 
on ** the English outlook ” : 

*T am a British, and, indeed, primarily an English, nationalist. 

Tf I am also an Imperialist it is because the destiny of the English 
race, owing to its insular position, has been to strike fresh roots 
in distant lands. The limits of my love of country are not geo- 
graphical but racial. Not the soil of England, dear as it is to me, 
binds me to the nation of which I am a part, but the speech, the 
tradition, the spiritual heritage, the principles and the aspirations 
of the British race, wherever they dwell. . .. I am, I repeat, a 
nationalist, not a cosmopolitan—not one who necessarily thinks 
his nation better than. or is unwilling to learn from, others, but 
one who believes that his duty is to his own nation and that to 
enable every man and woman in a nation to develop the best 
that is in them is the best way to ensure national development and 
international peace.” 
That is excellently put. Yet is it really the whole “ English 
outlook’? Is there not a note missing which will make 
this passage jar a little on the ear of many keenly patriotic 
Englishmen ? 

Be this as it may, Sir Arnold Wilson remains an impenitent 
nationalist ; and as such, he is particularly well qualified to 
interpret to his fellow-countrymen the present nationalist 
régimes in Italy and Germany, to which the greater part of 
the book is devoted. (It is a pity, by the way, that he did 
not, for purposes of comparison, visit the third great totali- 
tarian State in Russia.) The lion’s share of his attention 
and admiration goes, rightly enough, to Germany. Sir 
Arnold is an honest, as well as a patient, observer. 

“There was in the atmosphere of the camp (he writes after a 
visit to Dachau) something against which my soul revolted, 
Prisoners in a regular gaol do not fear, and are not feared by, 
their warders, but between the losing and the winning sides in a civil 
war there is hatred and fear; and so it was here.” 

But on the whole Sir Arnold has been won over. The older 
generation spoke of the follies and injustices of the Versailles 
Treaty, and drew his attention to Mr. Balfour’s and Sir 
William Robertson's memoranda of 1916 which Mr. Lloyd 
George prints in his memoirs. (Perhaps, on the English side, 
a reasonable peace would still have been possible in 1916, but 
would it on the German ?) The younger generation—students 
and working men and young Nazis—told him of the new faith 
and the new unity, the new discipline and the new eagerness 
to work together in the name of the German people. It would 
be a mistake to deride or depreciate the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of young Germany because it speaks a different 
idiom from our own. 

Many of these observations will command general assent. 
The time is past when serious critics could regard Herr Hitler 
as an unaccountable maniac and National Socialism as a pass- 
ing aberration. But reserves there must be in our admiration, 
as even Sir Arnold sees ; and the explanation of the pheno- 
menon can perhaps best be sought in terms of historical per- 
spective. Germany and Italy are young nations with not 
more than sixty or seventy years of rather chequered history 
behind them. The fundamental problem which Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini have had to face is one which has long’ 
ceased to be a problem in Great Britain and France: the 
creation of national unity. The methods of the Tudor 
sovereigns, when they were making the English nation, invite 
many comparisons with those of the Nazi régime in Germany. 
Sir Arnold has discovered a more modern warrant for Signor 
Mussolini in a letter written by that respected Victorian, 
H. M. Stanley, in 1866. 

* Let us hope (wrote Stanley) that, having taken the first step, 
united Italy, heir of Roman fame. genius and enterprise, will 
emulate in Africa the vigour which enabled ancient Rome to reach 
the height of her glory. Massawah is an important strategic 
point, but if you stop here, it will only be a * colony of sentiment.’ 


Go ahead, gain influence in the interior, Gccupy ‘strategic points, 


———=—=. 


and encourage trade. Ethiopia can become your 
Galla country may have great commercial im 
wait upon events, but work.” 


granary ; the 
portance, Do net 


It is true that there was no mustard-gas_ in 
other Victorian methods of colonisation in Africa Were not 
much more squeamish ; and some of Joseph Chamberlain’ 
utterances, not forty years ago, about the necessity for a 
tecting the British minority in the Transvaal provide 
uncomfortable parallel to pronouncements in Mein Kang 
about the German colonies in Central Europe. , 
Such in outline is Sir Arnold Wilson's plea for an indulgent 
judgement of his fellow nationalists on the Continent of Europe 
On points of detail, only a few criticisms suggest themselves, 
It is surely unfair to say that the treaty provisions about 
Danzig “have no economic and no racial justification,” and 
are “ the outcome of false doctrines of security and revenge,” 
They were, in fact, a most conscientious attempt to reconcile 
the ** economic * needs of Poland and the “ racial” elains of 
Germany ; and Sir Arnold himself justifies them when he 
admits that * Danzig depends for prosperity on Poland ” ang 
that ** Germany needs no more ports.” Whether the Danzig 
settlement was really workable is another question. But no 
part of the treaty was more free from the unhappy inspiration 
of “security and revenge.” Elsewhere one is surprised to 
find Sir Arnold telling Signor Mussolini that * Italy and Ger. 
many seem to be almost alone in Europe today in encouraging 
and initiating expenditure on public works.”” But perhaps this 
was intended as a little bit of sugar for the bird. 

Details apart, however, the main issue is still unsolved, 
According to Sir Arnold Wilson’s lights, Signor Mussolini has 
deserved well of his country. Yet Sir Arnold is not altogether 
happy. * An official of the Italian Foreign Office ” admitted 
to him, with engaging frankness, that Italy intended to recruit 
Ethiopian troops, and that “the British protectorates in 
IKXenya and the Sudan will be the first to suffer.” All no 
doubt is fair in nationalism. But the prospect is none the lesg 
uncomfortable even for the most hardened British nationalist ; 
and Sir Arnold, while condemning League sanctions root and 
branch, thinks that we should have ** withdrawn our Ambas- 
sador and withheld financial succour.’” Even nationalism, 
it seems, lands its supporters in strange inconsistencies, 
When I had finished Walks and Talks Abroad I turned back 
to the first chapter to make sure that I had quoted correctly 
the passage from the lecture at Hamburg about national self. 
development as * the best way to ensure . . . international 
peace.” Yes, there it is in black and white; and I am sure 
that the Hamburg audience sincerely believed it. 

E. H. Carr, 


1866; but 


From Dante to Hooker 


A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By 
R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. Vol. VI. Political Theory 
from 1300 to 1600. (Blackwood. 30s.) 

In this conclu ling volume of his massive work, Dr. Carlvle, 

covering three centuries in roughly chronological order, 

follows the main conceptions of the middle ages down to 

1600. It seems a far cry from Dante to Richard Hooker, 

but Dr. Carlyle shows—and this is one of his chief services— 

how close the greatest thinkers of the sixteenth century were 
to the fundamental principles of the middle ages. ‘These 
principles had their roots in the supremacy of justice, that is 
law, distinet from arbitrary will. The Assizes of Jerusalem’ 
and Cyprus gave them form when they declared that “* neither 
lady nor lord is ruler save of right . . . they are never rulers 
to do wrong.” Writer after writer echoed them, from Hinciat 
of Rheims to John of Salisbury, from St. Thomas Aquinas 
to Nicholas of Cusa. The notions that law is the expression 
of the will of the community, that the king is under law, and 
that his subjects may resist injustice are of the essence of 
mediaeval thought. They draw fresh strength from the 
contentions of the sixteenth century, from the revolts of Pro- 
testants and Catholic Leaguers in Germany and France and 

Scotland. Under the shadow of the rising despotisms they 

die hard in the balanced arguments of Calvin or Althusius or 

Hooker. This continuity between the middle ages and the 

sixteenth century has been obscured by the revival of the cult 

of absolute monarchy in Bodin or L’H6pital, the dogma of 

Divine Right in the early works of Luther or in James VI and I. 

Leviathan is rising from the troubled sixteenth-century +<a 
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though he does not ‘* speak soft words,” he does not vet 
- er the whole of the horizon. 
caslvie points out that Luther and his like were innova- 
m to the main stream of tradition, who took their 


comme 


Dr. C 


ors, foreig. ; ; . 

ee. gently from a literal interpretation of a few texts 
ene Bible, partly from the revived and partial study of the 
it : 


Roman Law. The great ecclesiastical writers of the middle ages 
(Gregory the Great and Wycliffe are except ions) held strongly 
that the temporal power, although of God, derived immedi- 

It was for Luther, writing a 


’ 


from popular consent. 

hysterical diatribe against the ** murderous and robbing ° 
peasants of Swabia in 1525, to shout that the “ Christian 
subject has no right (against the unjust Prince) but suffering, 
suffering and the Cross, the Cross.” The mediaeval civilians, 
though they held the Prince to be the legislator by popular 
delegation and differed as to the people's right to legislate 
upon their own account, generally agreed that Princes must 
keep contracts and are bound by law. Cujas, the greatest of 
the sixteenth-century jurists, held with them. Jt was for 
later French or Scots defenders of the royal power, like 
[Hopital or Barclay, to assert the absolute authority of the 
sovereign in all circumstances; it was for Bodin to derive the 
covereign's power from foree. Yet even Luther, writing 
after 1580, justified resistance to the emperor in the name of 
jaw. Even Bodin declared that “ regnum legibus oportet 
(quantum fieri polerit) non principis arbitrio ac voluntate, 
gubernari.” Even Machiavelli held that Tarquin was ex- 
pelled, not because Sextus violated Lucretia, but because, 
although a king, he broke the laws of Rome. 

There is a grandeur in the obstinate faith men kept in 
justice and the rule of law, while the immediate choice for 
most of Europe lay between mere anarchy and virtual des- 
potism. The imperturbable schoolmen argued and concluded 
while Rome literally burned. Like them, Dr. Carlyle prefers 
to turn away from the political and personal background 
which would put much of his matter into true perspective. 
He is no doubt right in looking to the written word for men’s 
declared beliefs, but he is less convincing when he deals with 
practice or with life. It is not hard to prove by instances 
that representative institutions still survived in’ sixteenth- 
century France or Spain; it is less casy to prove that they 
were lively or healthy. The men whose books he quotes 
might never have existed in the flesh, except for Dante ; it 
surely is a fact of some importance that Aeneas Sylvius was a 
careerist or that Calvin was an exile. 

Dr. Carlyle has dedicated this volume to the memory of his 
brother and collaborator, Sir R. W. Carlyle, but for whose 
lamented death in 193-4 there would have been a section on the 
rations of the Temporal and Spiritual powers. Subject to 
this considerable limitation, Dr. Carlvle’s survey, with its 
many very full quotations, will be of permanent value both to 
scholars and to less ambitious students. 
Icor 
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Better Farming for the African 


Relation to 


The Improvement of Native Agriculture in 
Dauiel Hall. 


Population and Public Health. By Sir A. 

(Oxtord University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Sour of us believe that the African native cultivates his gardens 
in the ight of some heaven-sent instinct which it would be a 
pity to question ; others that he is bound so strongly in the 
grip of tribal custom that it would be quite impossible to 
induce him to change his methods ; while vet another group is 
prepared to admit that the tribal level of subsistence should 
he raised, but is suspicious of any determined policy of develop- 
ment of the native’s agriculture which should put him in a 
position to compete against the white. But in actual fact the 
question, in most parts of East and Central Africa at any rate, 
isnot whether it would be casier or more desirable to stand 
still, but whether it is any longer possible to do so. Under 
the old tribal methods of agriculture it is probable that many 


African peoples faced annually, as they do today, a severe 
food shortage, and that their diet would be considered 


insuflicient for work of the type required under modern 


European conditions. But these methods themselves are 
no longer practicable in many parts of Africa. The area 
wailable for natives is too restricted, the most fertile 


wricultural soil is chiefly in the hands of Europeans, and 
the growth of native urban communities has produced dense 


populations in some regions for which a new type of agricultural 
development is absolutely necessary. This is the situation 
which Sir Daniel Hall has frankly faced in a summary of the 
Heath Clark lectures which he delivered in the autumn of 
1935, proposing remedies which he describes with an ease and 
lucidity which is rare among technical experts on the subject. 

Native methods of agriculture are wasteful, Sir Daniel tells 
us, because they depend on a shifting system of cultivation. 
The problem of maintaining continuously the fertility of the 
soil was solved in England by the end of the seventeenth 
century by the adoption of a four-course rotation, including a 
leguminous crop, and among the dense agricultural popula- 
tions of China by the conservation of human excreta to be 
returned to the soil. No such solution had been achieved 
by the African before the coming of the white man. In pastoral 
areas also he is wasting limited resources at present by over- 
stocking on so large a scale as to produce soil erosion, a problem 
of special importance in Africa because of the complex 
emotional and religious attitudes to cattle found among the 
majority of Bantu tribes. These two practical difficulties 
Sir Daniel discusses. II[e recommends the preservation of 
natural manure by the compost method, practised success- 
fully at Indore, in order to make fixed cultivation possible 
for the native, and the elimination of over-stocking by the 
organisation of cattle and meat markets and other adminis- 
trative measures. 

But the practical question before the agricultural expert 
in Africa is of course threefold. First he must discover the 
chief needs of native agriculture in any region, and here the 
author, with his well-known interest in dietetic problems, 
urges the improvement of subsistence agriculture, rather 
than the concentration of research on the growth of crops 
suitable for export. Secondly he must be able to persuade 
the white man that it is worth his while to spend money 
on a forward policy of native agricultural development, and 
to increase very largely the administrative staff. Thirdly 
he must persuade the native to adopt the improved measures 
advocated —an equally difficult task. The agricultural expert 
in England is, after all, advising people who share his beliefs 
as to the way land should be used, cultivated, bought and 
sold, his economic values and ambitions, and his concepts 
of the desirability of foresight and individual saving. The 
tribal African for the most part does not. So also the dairy 
farming expert in this country may complain that English 
farmers are impervious to instruction, but they do at least 
accept his fundamental thesis that beef should be eaten and 
that cows are kept to give milk. Whether or not our own 
cconomic and moral values and dietetic habits are essential 
to the African is debatable, but on this practical problem 
the anthropologist would probably doubt whether some of 
Sir Daniel will be suecessfully 
into the native’s own 
knowledge and magic 


the remedies advocated by 
introduced without further 
agricultural system, scientific 


research 
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beliefs, the economic obligations which bind him, and _ his 
incentives to work. The: question is not one for the agri- 
culturist alone. 

For the rest, those” interested in’ wider political issues 
will probably want answers to a number of questions raised 
in this book. How far, for instance, can subsistence agri- 
culture be encouraged without the introduction of cash 
crops ? The ideal African peasant, according to some, is 
one who will consent to work harder, according to methods 
of which he does not approve, in order to eat a bit more, 
although living in a more congested space, and not attempting 
to produce very much for sale. In practice such individuals 
do not form a very numerous class. But such questions are 
clearly beyond the scope of Sir Daniel Hall's purpose. He 
has summarised clearly, in the space of 100 pages, one of the 
most urgent problems facing us in Africa. He argues for 
native agricultural development with imagination and con- 
viction, and, unlike many who write about ‘conditions in 
tribal Africa, he never utters Jaments without proposing 
some practical remedies for the troubles he describes. 

A. T. Ricnarpbs. 


The Aristocratic Ideal 


By W. B. Yeats. 
By W. B. Yeats. 


Dramatis Personae. 
Dramatis Personae. 


(Cuala Press. 
(Macmillan. 


12, 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 
Mr. YEATs’ new volume from Macmillan contains the limited 
edition of the same title and three other short books previously 
issued from the Cvali Press, Estrangement, The Death of 
Synge, and The Bounty of Sweden, the last being concerned 
with his reception of the Nobel Prize. Estrangement and The 
Death of Synge date from 1909 : the Nobel Prize was awarded 
lim in 1923; and Dramatis Personae carries on his auto- 
biography from 1896 to 1902. The whole volume affords, 
therefore, an interesting opportunity of tracing its author's 
development and that of his prose. 

Mr. Yeats has the respect, one might almost say the 
reverence, of the younger poets because they sce in him not 
only an admired accomplishment, but an attitude towards 
experience which they themselves are seeking. Here is a man 
who, after making poetry out of an imaginative escape from 
life they will have none of, has made a greater and stronger 
poetry out of (among other things) an acceptance of those 
very aspects of life which are notoriously the most difficult 
for poetry to assimilate. A. EK. was in the thick of the hurly- 
burly, but kept his poetry a whole dimension apart. Yeats 
was in the thick of it, smiting heads with the best, but made 
the experience feed his art ; transferred it to the same dimen- 
* Nor knave nor fool can call me friend ~~ but, as an 
artist, he has always known how to make both pay tribute. 
Polities, a squabble about pictures, local obscurantism, old age, 
petty ingratitude, imitators, ** Paudeen’s spite ~ they have 
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all been made to produce poetry. The secret has be 
life lived with the kindled imagination and all the 
onee heard him define intellect as ** the man that 
and that alone would give these records and notes an interes 
quite apart from the language in which they are set doa? 

The various papers show, of course, development , 
change. Certain things remain constant: the: Aristocrgs; 
ideal—* We must prove our sincerity by making ours, 
unpopular to wealth ~—and its corollary, the ceaseless ‘“ 
against vulgarity : the quest for a new moral doctine 
acceptable to the average man, but * beyond his power 
in practice,’ which is the lay version of * the fascinatig, 
of what's difficult”; the longing to ennoble the Trish town 
mind: the complete rejection of all proselytising, The 
change lies in the writing. The latest writing is more tn. 
buttoned, ‘less tensely charged with energy; and ths 
is mostly a gain, for at one period the prose 
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It is impossible for Yeats to write an uncharacterisi 






sentence. “In the early autumn Zola died, asphyxiate 
by a charcoal stove:* the hallmark is as clear , 





upon the comment, twenty years earlier, on A. E.: «Ty 
most fundamental of divisions is that between the intellect, 
which can only do its work by saying continually * tho 
fool,’ and the religious genius which makes all equal. That 
is why we have discovered that the mountain-top and th 
monastery are necessary to civilisation.” 

‘In Estrangement and The Death of Synge the notes are dj. 
continuous, so as to avoid any temptation to literary arrange. 
ment. The poet’s deep feeling for Lady Gregory is revealed 
throughout. 

In one thing he (Synge) and Lady Gregory are the strongest 
souls I have ever known. He and she alike have never for g 
instant spoken to me the thoughts of their inferiors as their ow 
thoughts. I have never known them to lose the selt-possessiqn 
of their intellects. The others here—even Moore for all his defiance 

possess their own thoughts above the general flood onty fora 
season, and Moore has, in addition, an automatic combativenriy 
that makes even his original thought a reactign not a creation.” 


















In the title paper, Yeats reveals his manifold indebtedness 
to her, and pays tribute to her friendship : 






“She knew Ireland always in its permanent relationshijs, 
associations—-violence but a brief interruption—-inever lest he 
sense of feudal responsibility, not of duty as the word is generally 
understood, but of burdens laid upon her by her station and her 
character, a choice constantly renewed in solitude. * She ha 
been,’ said an old man to me, ‘like a serving-maid among w, 
She is plain and simple, like the Mother of God, and that was the 
greatest lady that ever lived.’ When in later years her literary 
style became in my ears the best written by woman, she hed made 
the people a part of her soul; a phrase of Aristotle’s had become 
her motto: *To think like a wise man, but to express onesel/ 
like the common people.’ ”’ 











James Stephens, 
W. G. Fay, 

aan a most lovable comedian. He could play dirty tramp, 
stupid countryman, legendary fool, insist on dirt and innbecility, 
vet play—paradox of the stage—with indescribable personal 
distinction... .” 


‘who has all my adiniration today ;” 







..+many names from the old days are quoted and receive theit 
word of praise. Central to the whole is a detailed study which 
can only be described as the paying off of an old score. The 
seore was long. Its overt part extended over three celebrated 
volumes. Its unrevealed items can only be guessed. The 
pages here devoted to George Moore are among their author's 
liveliest. The antipathy between the two men was inevitable 
and profound: each was bound to undervalue the other. 
Yeats pokes fun at Moore, relates the celebrated anecdote 
about his pants (somehow, it has lost force in print), and his 
proposal of marriage; dissects his amours, his egoism, his 
vainglory : gives the very flavour of his talk : 


“cc 





. . . he was accustomed to say ‘ Once she and T were walking 
in the Green Park. ‘There is nothing more cruel than _ lust, 
she said. ‘There is,’ I said. ‘What is that?’ ‘ Vanity, 
and I let-her go a step or two ahead and gave her a kick behind.” 





It is all marvellously done and backed up with Sickert's 
brilliant portrait ; the provocation was great, the antipathy 
radical; but there is something a little uncomfortable about 





it all. It belongs to a side of Yeats better exercised in talk 
than in literature. For the rest, everything is here —the 


lightning flashes of perception, the philosophical speculation, 
the nobility of cadence, the sudden leap of wit, the aphoristic 


power, L. A. G. Srrone. 
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THE TUNNELLERS 


The Story of the Tunnelling Companics 
during the War. 


By CapTAIN W. Grant Grieve and 
BERNARD NEWMAN. 


With a Foreword by Mayor-Generat R. N. Harvey, 
C.B., C.M.G.. DSO. 


Illustrated in line and half-tone. 15/- net 


Times: “ Complete success . . . the record of the 32 Tunnelling 


Companies is one which is hard to beat.” 


Times Literary Supplement: * The present account exactly meets 


the case . . . should certainly provoke general intezest.” 


Daily Telegraph: “ A wonderful story . . . of great interest 
to all.” 


Country Life: “ It is a fine book .. . there is not a false note.” 


THE MAN OF 
ANATHOTH 


Being the Life-story of the Prophet, Jeremiah. 
By W. RILEy. 7/6 net 


Manchester Cuardian: “ An essentially true picture of the 
prophet . one cannot imagine any lover of the Old 
Testament, be he Jew or Christian, taking the least offence 
... the writer's treatment of his subject shines with a lustre 


all his own.” 


CORSAIRS OF THE 
CHINA SEAS 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 


B; Box. 
Observer: “ There has been no better beok of its kind since 
the days of Marryat and Kingston. .. . / A story that deals in 
pure excitement and at the same time rings true to human 


nature. Wong is a villain of an unforgettable brand.” 


Sundav Times: “ With an evident knowledge of the subject, 
Bok has spun a yarn of the trade, which, besides its romantic 
interest, pictures a section of Chinese life from an unusually 


Chinese angle.” 


HERBERT JENKINS 































SECOND PRINTING 


AS TIME WENT ON 


“One of the finest autobiographies of modern 
times.” —Edward Shanks. 
“A book vivid reminiscences.” 
—Robert Lynd. 

“One of the most remarkable women of cur 
age.” —Harold Ntcoisen. 
“As fascinating a book as any she has written.” 
—Ttnies. 


DAME ETHEL SMYTH 


packed with 


13 











PRIDE OF LIONS 


“The lion photographs are the most astonishing, 
when one thinks of the skill and nerve needed 
to come close encugh to a wild lion to take such 
—Times Literary Sup plenient. 


photographs.” 


BERTRAM F. JEAREY 








HEDGE FOLK in TWILIGHT 


“ Tilustrated by unusual photographs and illumi- 
nated by a pleasant prose style . . .. packed 
with loving observations of animals as friends, 
—Time and Tide. 


not Captives.” 


PHYLLIS KELWAY 








The ONLIE BEGETTER 


cas ‘Mr. HW’. H.’ of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
“  . as fantastic an hallucination as has ever 
—Harold Nicolson 
a candidate 
Supp. 


Leen conccived.” 
“A solid contribution to learning... 


with much in his favour.”—Times Lit 


ULRIC NISBET 








TEN NEW ONE-ACTERS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


HERMON OULD 


j. A. FE : 

CONSTANCE HOLME GEORGE R. PREEDY 
MARGARET IRWIN HORACE SHIPP 
HENRIETTA LESLIE HOWARD SPRING 
G. KR. MALLOCH JOAN TEMPLE 


COLLECTED BY 


HERMON OULD 











The ANNUAL REGISTER 
1935 


“\ constantly accessible index to recent events.” 
—Observer. 











THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS 
IN NATURE 


A critical summary and judgment of Evolutionary 
Theories 


G. C. ROBSON & O. W. RICHARDS 

















LONGMANS 





- net 





10/6 net 


6/- nei 


6,’- lice 


30/- net 


21/- net 
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A Signaller’s War 
onall W 

The War of the Guns. By Aubrey Wade. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 
The War of the Guns is Mr. Wade's story of his experiences as 
a signaller in the Royal Artillery during 1917 and 1918. Tt 
has been given a lucid but rather superfluous introduction by 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, and is copiously illustrated by photo- 
graphs from the Imperial War Museum. The publishers explain 
that Mr. Wade allowed himself to be cut to make room for 
these pictures, some of which are very horrible and are, they 
say, included to discourage war and not to pander to mor- 
bidity. All are excellent examples of photography and some 
are most memorable. The ineffectual, groping but would-be 
helpful prisoner at Lens, the hollow-eyed children—for they 
are little more—who in the last extremity filled the gaps in 
the German ranks, the piteous Sunday finery of the refugees 
from Merville, the sodden desolation of Passchendacle, these 
are the living tragedies of war (for the mud of Passchendaele 
was a living tortured thing) and may disillusion any reader 
who still supposes war to be desirable. But I cannot think 
that the portrayal of rotting and mutilated corpses is cither 
good or useful, and it is certainly not appropriate to the illus- 
tration of a story which inevitably deals at times with dreadful 
things but never does so morbidly. 

The story itself is refreshing to read at a time when Generals 
and their advocates are wrestling ad nauseam with each other's 
strategies and reputations. There is no higher criticism in 
it, very little introspection, and no axe to grind. There have 
been other and more gifted writers who saw the war from the 
ranks, but most of them have been professional authors, poets, 
philosophers, scholars or social reformers. The ordinary 
soldier was none of these things, nor was Mr. Wade. Hence 
the value and interest of his book. 

He was no more than a boy when he went to France, but he 
was no tyro, for he had served two years in a Territorial 
battery in war time and was a specialist, proud of his craft. 
Almost at once he found himself in the Battle of Messines. 
Then Passchendaele, a spell of dysentery, Cambrai, the 
ominous pause before St. Quentin, the breaking of the Fifth 
Army, “ten days and nights of rearguard actions and hasty 
retirements and endless journeyings through the night, 
famished, unwashed and ever driven on by an unseen menace.” 
Then the turning of the tide, a short inspiriting burst of open 
warfare, sudden oblivion, hospital, the Armistice. ‘Two 
crowded years in a boy’s life. 

He tells a few tall stories and makes a few mistakes. He 
knew little of what happened beyond the range of his own 
vision, little of the results of the battles in which he fought. 
But his record is vivid and without heroics. He was frightened, 
and tells you so. He sometimes disobeyed orders. He loathed 
his Sergeant-Major. Te speaks of * the officer” vaguely, 
impersonally, with little enthusiasm and no disrespect. His 
Major was a proper sort of man. His Colonel’s harangue on 
the glories and traditions of the Royal Horse Artillery left 
him cold. Generals lived miles behind the line and sent you 
cheerfully to be killed. It may be a libel and the “ cheerfully ” 
surely is, but that is what Signaller Wade and many of his 
mates believed. Yet when General Plumer came to look at 
the Battery and said * That’s the style’ you hear Signaller 
Wade echoing, perhaps a little grudgingly, “* That’s the style ” 
«@ propos General Plumer. He did not like the war. He did 
not hate the Hun. But he went on wagging his flag in extreme 
terror and discomfort till a last merciful flash brought him 
oblivion, rest and the Armistice. In fact he was just that 
prosaic, unaccountable and undefeated creature, the British 
Soldier. 

I think everyone will read his book with interest. I read 
it with something more, in the night hour when the mind 
throws back most readily the echoes of the past. As I closed 
it, it seemed as though a hand had drawn aside the frowsty 
blanket from a dug-out door. I saw the flickering candle, the 
switchboard, the improvised table smudged with candle-grease, 
pitted with smouldering cigarette ends; and, framed in the ear- 
phones, a face, very young, very tired and infinitely, unreason- 
ingly enduring. And as I strolled out into the night to clear my 
brain I seemed to hear the distant grumble of the guns and to 
see beyond the ridge the lights that soared in graceful curves 
and drifted lingeringly down into extinction sixteen long years 


ago. 


LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


[May 29, 193 


Highlanders Everywhere 


At Home and Abroad. Essays by the Rt. Hon 
MacDonald. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) ; 





J. Ramsay 
IN the last few years Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has had to vit 
up with a good deal of spiteful and silly abuse ; spiteful in “1 
sense that these attacks have gone beyond criticism of able 
policy, and have been made to wound ; silly in that in Most 
cases they have done little more than show the factiousnes 
or foiled ambition of those who have made them. The publiey. 
tion of these essays is evidence that Mr. MacDonald himself 
does not mind giving hostages to fortune. Indeed, he goes 
out of his way to invite remark when, after accusing other 
people of * vanity, self-appraisement, and self-suneriority 
(sic),’ he writes that ‘no one is better equipped for doiny 
homage to the past, or for prizing the freedom of the open 
air and the glamour of the blue of heaven and the fairness of 
the landscape, than one who as a craftsman creator is moulding 
human affairs so that as the generations end he may be able to 
survey his work and feel that it is good and is evolving accord. 
ing to a desirable plan.” Thus do Cabinet Ministers sit with 
God on the seventh day. 

Is it true that successful statesmen are better equipped than 
other people for seeing the world ? Have they a long start in 
essay-writing ? On the whole, literary and academic persons 
have not held this view ; but the politicians may answer that 
these literary men are content to take their experience at 
second-hand and that they show a certain fear of life, a sur. 
render to over-sensitive nerves. The dispute is an empty one, 
At all events Aristotle gave the best answer in his paradox 
that contemplation is a form of action. It is more to the point 
in discussing the literary work of a statesman to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages under which he writes. He 
has in his favour the exercise of power, a wide knowledge of 
men, familiarity with good and evil in their larger, if not their 
subtler, aspects. One may expect a wide tolerance ; one may 
look for le vrai style des grandes affaires. On the other hand, 
there are dangers. Many people who have made a great num- 
ber of political speeches tend to acquire a dreary habit of 
repeating clichés, labouring the obvious, vamping up emotions 
which they do not feel. From a technical point of view Mr, 
MacDonald's essays suffer from these defects. The rhythm 
is always slipping into a sing-song anapaestie or dactyllic 
verse. The clichés are there. A hotel is (twice) a great 
caravanserai ; a doctor is “‘my medical preserver.” Mr. Mae- 
Donald takes the well-known walk from the Chateau Lake 
Louise. He stops in his climb to say that, as you leave the 
level of the lake, ** the world gets more and more beautiful.” 
I have taken this walk. It is a fine walk ; but I am bound to 
say that things do not get more beautiful as you go up and up. 
Mr. MacDonald crosses the Atlantic. He observes the sea. 
‘**Man passes over it, and his way is forgotten.” Yes. But 
these two undoubted facts have been noticed by others. 

It is inevitable that commonplaces of this kind should lead 
to exaggeration. I really cannot bring myself to believe that 
Mr. MacDonald sees all that he claims to see when he goes for 
a walk in Hampstead before breakfast, or that he finds the 
breakfast-gong so sad a distraction. [xaggeration leads to 
uplift. Is it wise of Mr. MacDonald to tell people that, when- 
ever he is bored in the House of Commons, he ean think of 
“the Open Road, the Green Road, the Golden Road, the 
Road that winds upwards from the inn door over the hills to 
the stars”? Among these many roads, it must be said that 
Mr. MacDonald takes the Caledonian Road a little too often. 

Are these defects of style and manner offset by a wisdom 
learned from experience? One may Ieave out a_ passage 
of terrible bathos—the luck has been against Mr. MacDonald on 
this particular page. One may also leave out two or three 
passages of “self-superiority.”” Elsewhere one sees the work ofa 
man of scholarly mind, honest, sympathetic, charming, and at 
times passionate. There are a few flashes of anger which do 
the writer more credit than all his success. It is well fora 
country that its ministers of state should have this largeness 
of sympathy. If they cannot be sublime or profound, it is 
better that they should be simple. These essays are simple 
enough. Clever people will laugh at them, more perhaps for 
what is good in them than for their faws and shortcomings. 

A man who has been Prime Minister of England can afford to 


be laughed at by clever people. E. L. Woopwanrp. 
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. of Lutterworth, the scene of the 
labours in the life of John Wycliffe, 
iven to this library because it consists 
ks -written by leading scholars, on vital 
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RELIGION IN THE 
VICTORIAN ERA 


By L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, D.D. 15s. net 

“ His matter is excellent ; he covers much ground; 
he indicates clearly the political situations and 
the phases of general culture during this period, 
and he genuinely fulfils the promise of his title 
by giving an account not only of the fortunes of 
the Church of England, but of Victorian religion.” 
—Lhe Times Literary Supplement. 


The Nature of Evangelical Christianity 
By KARL HEIM, D.D. 

This is pre-eminently the hook for the general 
celebrations of the Reformation Movement in 1938, 

“This ‘book is a calm, clear, up-to-date statement of a 
which 
pertaining to its discussion. 

“It is a vigorous exposition of Protestantism’s reasons 
for resisting the charm of Roman Catholicism, . . . We 
éannot have too much of this great theologian.”—The 
British Weekly. 


A Study of the Central Doctrine of the 


By EMIL BRUNNER, D.D. 20s. net 
“A really great hook. ... / A treatment of the Atone- 
ment and of the person of the Mediator which has life 
and meaning. 
revival of religion in’ our day . . . it is 
interesting and as exciting to read as a novel of 
adventure.’—The Manchester Guardian. 


THE EUROPEAN MIND 


y ADOLF KELLER, D.D., LL.D. 6s. net 

“With a consummate mastery over his subject, with 
sovereign objectivity and profound insight, and with simple 
documentation, he (Dr. Keller) presents the reader with 
a manifold and yet beautifully simplified, true, 
proportioned picture of the 1 
chester Guardian, 


3y OTTO BORCHERT D.D. 12s. 6d. net 
(Second Impression) 

literary men will be the first to appreciate the choice 
diction and wealth of reference and knowledge the 
has at service.” 


Ready shortly 
THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE: 
A fresh Study in Christian Ethics 
By EMIL BRUNNER, D.D. 
(The English Version of Professor Brunver’s new 
and classic work, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen) 


The spirit of deep devotion permeates this book, 
yet every question is treated frankly and fearlessly. 


THE LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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THE FIRST ORDINARY EDITION OF 


MORNING 
FLIGHT 


A book of Wild Fowl 
written and illustrated by 
PETER SCOTT 
21s. net 16 Colour Plates 46 in Sepia 


The great success of the autographed limited edition 
of ‘Morning Flight’ last Autumn has led us to re- 
issue this in an ordinary edition at £1 Is., con- 
taining essentially the same material. The £3 3s. 


edition is entirely out of print and at a premium. 


THE MODERN GARDEN 
By G. C. Taylor, B.Se., F.L.S. 


Demy 4to. 400 photographs. 15s. net. 
An entirely new work, illustrating every feature of 
garden design, planting and culture by photographs 


and long explanatory captions. 


THE GARDENER’S 


HANDBOOK 
By T. C. Holmes and R. E. Hay 


6 ins. by 3} ins. 112 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
A little pocket book comprising a mass of informa- 
tion about flower names, dates of planting, etc., for 


the amateur gardener. 


FROM SADDLE AND 


FIRESIDE 
By R. S. Summerhays 


Illustrated by Major Tulloch. 


Crown 4to. 128 pp. text. 24 pp. plates. 


24 pen sketches in text. 10s. 6d. net 


A fine Country Life book for sportsmen. 


WALKING TOURS AND 
HOSTELS IN ENGLAND 
By Sydney Moorhouse 


Foolscap 8vo. With maps. 3s. 6d. net. 
The first comprehensive book covering 14 best 
districts of Britain with maps and information about 
routes, stopping places, etc. Officially recognized by 


the Youth Hostels Association. 


Write for Spring List of Country Life books 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD 
COVENT GARDEN ° W.C.2 
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Trent and Others 


Frent’s Own Case. By E. C. Bentley and H. Warner Alien. 
a 4 


(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Post_after Post-Mortem. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d. 

The Gloze Papers. By Kenneth Livingston. (Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d. . sg : 
The Penrose Mystery. By Dr. Austin Freeman. (Hedder and 

Stougliton. 7s. 6d.) 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
(Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
By Max Saltmarsh. (Michael Joseph. 


Below the Clock. By J. V. Turner. 
Hast Liver. By Anthony Weymouth. 


Highiy Inflammable. 
3 38, 6d.) : 
The Candle. By Linton C. Hopkins. (Michael Joseph. 

Wolf’s Crag. By David Whitelaw. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. BENTLEY is a remarkable phenomenon. Twenty years 
avo he wrote Trent's Last Case, in which his urbane artistry, 
perfect tinting and tigerish attack established him as the 
KRanjitsinji of crime fiction. After that one innings he 
retired, to pop up in Biography for Beginners disguised as 
the most Griginal comic poet of kis .generation. And now 
opee again Philip Trent is dragged away from his painting 
to investigate a murder in which two of his friends are involved. 
His interest in the crime soon ceases to be purely altruistic, 
for beside the body of the dead philanthropist he finds a 
razor-blade «bearing his: own finger-prints! In the dead 
man’s pocket a champagne cork is discevered, with which— 
and several other vintage points—the learned Mr. Allen 
deals eruditely. Indeed, the erudition of these collaborators 
is so wide and effortless that it makes even Mr. Van Dine 
look like a small-town university professor. Trent's Own Case 
is perhaps not quite so well knit and perfectly rounded as its 
predecessor. But it has as ingenious a plot, two really wicked 
characters, the same leisurely Edwardian wit, the same 
bouquet—dry and ethereal as a very old brandy: you will 
find yourself sipping slowly at this book, postponing as 
long as possible the melancholy moment when it shall be 
finished. But the internal glow will remain; for Trent's 
Own Case is another classic of its genre. 

In Post after Post-Mortem Mr. Lorac presents one of the 
most, puzzling problems, and in Inspector Macdonald one of 
the most sympathetic professional detectives, that I have had 
the luck to encounter. Ruth Surray, a famous writer, is 
found dead with sleeping-tablets, a signed will and a last 
message on the table beside her. But for the arrival of a 
certain letter, ne doubts of suicide could have been entertained : 
as it is, the murderer nearly gets away with arson and poison 
as well before he is trapped. Mr. Lorac’s dialogue, particularly 
in the early chapters, is rather literary: and why, by the 
way, do we hear no more about the sacks of paper in the 
lumber-room ? But the plot is exceedingly well developed, 
the motive is reasonable, and the characters of Ruth Surray’s 
pleasant, brilliant, high-brow family are distinct and con- 
Moreover, Mr. Lorae sprinkles suspicion — all 
round with the light-handed aplomb of a chef preparing his 
chef-doeuvre. In chapter 2 I spotted a deliberate discrepancy 
of evidence, which ought to have delivered the murderer 
into my hand: but so well did Mr. Lorac cover his tracks after- 
wards that FE did not perceive the significance of this dis- 
crepancy till the last chapter. The Gloze Papers is another 
book that can be highly recommended. It is the realist type 
of. detective fiction, and possesses an air of extraordinary 
verisimilitude. Indeed it is almost as painful reading in 
some places as the accounts of actual crimes. Mr. Livingston 
writes excellently, with a painstaking seriousness, a faintly 
bitter tang and an uncompromising frankness which I 
found most attractive. The frankness with which the sex- 
motives are disclosed might offend some readers, but it is 
essential to the realist quality of the tale. Mr. Livingston's 
angle on his theme is as original as his treatment is sincere. 
Krom the moment when Curtis Gloze is found poisoned in a 
disreputable hotel, the story moves gradually backwards in 
time, revealing bit by bit a complex of motives, of family 
secrets and jealousies and suspicions which are built up in 
turn into final tragedy. No attempt is made to puzzle or mis- 
lead the reader. The conclusion is perhaps unnecessarily 
melodramatic. But, for its central character alone, this 
hook would be well worth reading. Dr. Austin Freeman is 
so. justly popular an author that when he falls below his 
usual standard—-as he does in The Penrose Mystery—he must 
expect searching criticism. | On the debit side are ; (1) too 
narrow a field of suspects, and a decoy ditck thrust: far too 


vineing. 


7s. 6d.)- 
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ween == 
blatantly. undéi: “our * noses #2 (2) -p. 309, I. 12-17; shag 
contradict p. 315, Il. 16-18; (3) clichés—bearers take up they 


*““melancholy burden” and proceed in a 
cession’; (4) a great deal 
(5) pedantry of style, as: 

‘“* Thorndyke was not in the least addicted to the fi 
mares’ nests or the pursuit of that interesting 
Will-of-the-Wisp.” - : 
On the credit side we have (a) the sort of fog-and-treagle. 
pudding atmosphere at which Dr. Freeman is the only riya} ot 
Conan Doyle, (b) a brilliantly original place for conceabing 
corpse. 

I liked Below the Clock better than Mr. Turner's last 
Homicide Haven. 1 ‘do wish, though, that he would avoid 
phrases like “a silence-ladened pause ” and * the lips swerved 
in a carmine spread”; and while the banter that 20eS on 
between Amos Petrie and Inspector Ripple may strike son 
as excruciatingly funny, to me it seems just excruciating, 
Also, I doubt if the atmosphere of the House of Commons jg 
quite as farcical as Mr. Turner suggests. Be that as it may, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer dies half way thuough his 
budget speech: he has been poisoned by  strophaathin, 
which kills almost instantly ; yet no trace of strophanthin jg 
found in the drink he sipped during the speech. Add that inside 
knowledge of the budget has been used to play the markets 
(is Mr. Turner second-sighted ?) and you have the elements 
of quite a pretty puzzle. Mr. Weymouth also chooses poison, 
but a more conventional lay-out—the hard-living baronet, 
the hoity-toity sister, the family emeralds, the will, the deat 
old butler. Mr, Weymouth’s plot, like a pantomime horse, 
has a beginning and. an end but sags grievously in the middle, 
Inspector Treadgold draws some neat deductions in the 
Sherlock Holmes manner; but he spends most of his time 
making quite fantastic assumptions and quoting elementary 
Latin. The whole thing, in fact, is a bit too elementary, my 
dear Watson. ; 

Lastly, three pure “thrillers.” And any month  thag 
produces two thrillers as good as Michael Joseph has given 
us will be a very good month indeed. Mr. Saltmarsh alienated 
me a little at the beginning. His hero is one of thase chaps 
who are always getting into “spots of bother” and ealling 
their enemies ** nasty pieces of work.” - Also, in the interests. 
of a group of financiers, he sets out to bomb the Soviet oil- 
tanks at Batoum, which I thought a bad show. In spite of 
all that, I could not—as they say—put this book down. Mr. 
Saltmarsh is a disciple of Mr. Buchan and does his master credit, 
even if he does fall occasionally almost into burlesque, as : 


7 gruesome Pro 
of unnecessary reiteration 
’ 
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. that wonderful night at the Pavillon Bleu, when the young 
Greek was annoying the little French diseuse, and you took him 
and hung him by the trousers from the lamp-bracket over the 
street.” 

Highly Inflammable contains a Seots. bagman; a master 
criminal with hooded eyes; any amount of hairbreadth 
escapes, dope, graft and diplomats; and a positively new 
line in vamps—Anna Nicolaevna is a highbrow Athene and 
an Aphrodite Pandemos rolled into one. Mr. Saltmarsh has 
infinite verve and inventiveness. He promises us a return 
fight between his hero and his master-criminal; and all 
who have witnessed this first one will be queuing up for 
ringside seats. Mr. Hopkins also queers his pitch a bit at 
the beginning. I distrust opening chapters in which I am 
told how diabolical everything is going to be: but in this 
case the author lives up to his promises. The Candle is full 
of thrills, suspense and bloodshed. The plot centres round 
a formula worth billions of dollars—and by no means an 
impossible formula either: it is worked out with great 
ingenuity and contains an excellent twist at the end, involving 
two reasonable solutions for the one set of facts. I cannot 
be more explicit without giving the whole show away. If 
you care for wholesale butchery, you will find this little book 
full of meat: if you cannot stomach lush verbiage, you will 
approach it cautiously. Wolf’s Crag is a slower-moving tale, and 
takes too long to get started up. The villain, descendant of a 
Cornish pirate, has been driven out of America by a rival 
gangster and returns to his native heath, where he creates 4 
smuggling organisation run on the most up-to-date lines. 
This is a good idea, but Mr. Whitelaw does not get full value 
out of it. ‘ Woids,” as one of his thugs remarks, ‘ don’t 
get a guy no place.” Wolf's Crag contains too high a per 
centage of woids in proportion to its thrills. 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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Investment Policy — Food Habits — Oundle: 
New Tuck Shop—Specimen Menus—Dane 
Court School—Planning Swimming Pools— 
Films—The New Textbooks—Dormitory Fur- 
nishing—Gas Electricity in 
Schools—Notes and News—Service Bureau. 


PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS 

Professor V. H. Mottram, M.A.—Dr. G. E. Friend, M.A., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.—Dr. R. E. Smith, M.B., B.Ch., 
M.R.C.P.—E. P. Weller, M.A., F.S.I., F.L.A.S.—Peter 
Bicknell, M.A., A.R.I.B.A.—Sidney W. Davis, A.R.I.B.A.— 
Kenneth M.B. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.—Mary Field, M.A. 


PRICE |/-. From all newsagents, bookstalls, 
etc. Specimen copy | /- post free from SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT, 3/4 Clements Inn, W.C.2 
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HANDBOOK ro: SPEAKERS + PREACHERS 


By D. B. KNOX. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 5s. net. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 





The author has had many years of experience in the work of public 
speaking and preaching, and in this book he gives many hints and 
much information which will be of value not only to ministers in 
all the churches but to all who are called upon to speak in public. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., LTD., 9 Essex St., LONDON, W.C.2 


HOLIDAYS IN POLAND 


Attractive. Tours to Poland will be found in our illustrated booklet, 
“POLAND INVITES YOU.” Sent free on request. Special Tours 
to POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA and GERMANY, leave May 30, 
July 4, Aug. 1, Sept. 12. 16 days all inclusive, 27 gns. 
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SET Brion 
By LOUIS MACNEICE 


I'd De It Again. By Frank Tilsley. (Secker. -7s. 6d.) : section of not very unusual English society, which he 
The Queen’s Doctor. By Robert Neumann. -Translated by : oe ae c “ pai 
a2 a See s Same : : conscientiously from one angle without moving ro F 
Edwin and Willa Muir. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) = ae § round it, Mr, 


Overture, Beginners! By John Moore. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) , Guinness’ is a little set of fancy comics whom he arranges jy 
A Week by the Sea. By Bryan Guinness. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) pretty patterns. ; there is oc sasionally a suspicion of “ Criticign 
To the Mountain. By Bradford Smith. (Hamish Hamilton. of life,” which is a pity; you cannot take a plough into g 
7s. 6d.) ; ; window-box. 
Please Don’t Smile. By Johann tabener, Translated by Overture, Beginners! deals with a fortnight of dram 
Geoffrey Dunlop. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) ace : Ps es Tamatie 

f festival in a town which seems to be Malvern. It begins With 

a girl of seventeen who * watched with compassion the anties 
of her father, the general, who was trying to catch the troy. 
which lived under the middle arch.’* From this Opening sent 
tence on we know where we are and we know where Mr, 
Richard Aldington would be, too, and how he would be wate). 
ing the antics of the general and of everyone else with some. 
thing other than compassion. But I would = rather 


Pictures 


Books with lower-class heroes are often distorted by snobbery 
(witness in their very different ways Mr. Wells and D. H. 
Lawrence). Mr. Frank Tilsley’s hero, who speaks in the first 
person, does not suffer from this. In spite of his first person he 
is palpably, and all the time, a human being and not a faulty 
gramophone record which jams on a catchword. This hero is 
a clerk who earns three pounds a week and is in love with his 


: : 00 

rife 7 ., , +. . 7 ; > ati > i; . ‘or . . . 5 
wife. These two conditions being incompatible, his love for — to Malvern with Mr. Moore than with Mr. Aldington, though 
his wife wins. He asks his odious employer for a two-pound 


undoubtedly Mr. Moore is slightly sentimental. (But jg 
sentimentality more false to life than venom is?) TI do not 
object to Mr. Moore’s kindly and sometimes idyliie mood, 
but I do consider that he sometimes writes much too easily, 
He should avoid conventional similes and he should not say 
* sans butterfly net.” There are many laughs in this book, 
mostly very genial, but I am glad that Mr. Moore was able 
to be a little less kind to the Oxford Group sisters who threw 
buns about in selfconscious joie de vivre. And it is most 
refreshing to meet a theatrical company who not only believe 
in their work with enthusiasm, but who so evidently have their 
author in agreement with them. 

Mr. Guinness also writes too easily, and moreover conceives 
his characters too easily. His hero is an eccentric middle-aged 
organist living in a seaside resort called Mudmouth (Mr, 
Guinness’ names on the whole are a little obvious) who has a 
dull bridge-playing wife and an eccentric trombone-playing 
brother and who falls in love with a young girl who thinks 
she is a Communist. The parish fun is all a little ingenuous, 
but Mr. Guinness has a gift of mild nonsense—** ‘ We walked, 
they explained, ‘ because if you run when it’s raining you 
only collect twice as many raindrops ’.”” His most convincing 
characters are the two small children who play Bridge with 
hydrangea leaves. Mr. Guinness should beware, however, of 


rise, does not get it, and calmly decides to make enough 
periodical thefts from the firm to bring his income up to the 
five pounds a week which he thinks he deserves. He steals 
ingeniously, so that there is only a chance in a thousand of 
detection, but the odd chances tend to turn up; this makes 
the book a good deal more exciting than the average detective 
novel. Apart from excitement, I would say that this book 
had sociological interest were it not that one thinks of 
sociology as a kind of foul sauce poured over a story in pints 
and killing all flavours. Mr. Tilsley has the knack of making 
commonplace detail interesting. This is because, as in Defoe, 
the detail is in the first place interesting to the characters of 
the book themselves and, is not stuck on in an academic 
attempt at objectivity. Hence our pleasure in learning how 
the clerk has to move his kettle sideways to get it under the 
bathtap, how he lays out his suburban garden and builds a 
shed with four-inch posts, how he cheats on the Underground 
and economises over his lunch and the amount his wife's 
clothes cost. His thoughts and reactions are throughout in 
character, whether he is being sensual, hard-headed, con- 
templative or lyrical. Such a clerk successfully cheating such a 
firm would indeed be one of the few people in our world with 
a right to be lyrical. This is about the best novel out of the 


last seventy which I have read. the transition from comic to tragic. He should never have 

; I do not like historical novels, but The Queen's Doctor can introduced a dozen blind boys into his pierrot scene, which is 
be safely recommended to those who do. Half the battle ina one of sheer fooling. 

historical novel is picking a good bit of history. (Claudius, To the Mountain is a story of modern Japan at the time of 
for example, was obviously the best material among the early the war in Manchuria. 
Roman emperors.) Mr. Robert Neumann has picked a plum— lacks subtlety, but it is of great interest as a sincere and 
the fantastic and moving history of the Danish doctor, unprejudiced picture of a very extraordinary country. The, 
Struensee, who, armed with masculine intelligence and young student-hero walks out from concerts of Beethoven 
feminine fascination, became first the saviour of the King of | and Wagner, whom he admires, into Western-style restaurants 
Denmark’s sanity, then the lover of the Queen (the king’s where people eat with forks, which he deplores. The tradi- 
sanity being allowed thereafter to lapse) and finally, in 1770, — tional heroic virtues are balanced by the traditional repressions 
dictator of the country. Having spent his obscurer days — and imported beauties by imported vulgarities. The book 
reading Rousseau he began a series of downright reforms, but opens with an impoverished family scavenging for food— 
Was also driven by the nemesis of dictators to such measures “fallen grains of rice, the peelings from fruit, or the discarded 
as the abolition of the freedom of the Press. Struensee is a head of a fish—a great delicacy ”"— 
good hero and all the characters in this book are as solid as leaping into a voleano. Nearly every one of the characters 
cin be expected in a historical novel, while the book is com- — is. lost among paradoxes from the muddle-headed Marxian 
paratively free from the kind of cliché which disfigures this student who is beaten up by the police to the lecherous but 
genre. It is a pity that it should begin with one—* From the — kindly old merchant who gives an aeroplane to the army 
frozen North, the land of the midnight sun, where the crags because he has lost his favourite prostitute. 
and skerries of Norway faced the ice-floes of the Arctic. . . .” 
The scenes of action are exciting and tempered with irony, 
aid there is one magnificent scene in the Danish Stock 
Exchange, where a disgruntled merchant sets out to smash 
Struensee’s State Lottery. The rise and fall of the low-born 
genius is a theme chronically subject to over-writing, so that 
Herr Neumann has done well to carry it through with dignity. 


As a story it is slow-moving and 


and ends with two lovers 


story of an intense young writer who runs away with Martina, 
the wife of a ruined German banker, Martina does not 
appreciate his Art, so we have once more the hackneyed 
conflict between artist and lover. Eventually the lover 
prostitutes the artist and writes a commercial success. This 
only leads to a further estrangement ; they become * as much 
Overture, Beginners! and A Week by the Sea are both — strangers as man and wife.” 
essentially amiable novels. Query: Can the essentially deserted her fifteen-year-old daughter for this man much 
amiable novel be a great novel? { doubt it. Anyhow the younger than herself, finds that she is going to have another 
question does not arise here as it is evident that neither Mr. - child, and decides on abortion. She persuades a Jewish doctor, 
Moore nor Mr. Guinness wishes to write a great novel, and for who has always been in love with her, to perform the opera- 
that they deserve our congratulations. The world is cluttered — tion ; he does it without an assistant and she dies of peritonitis. 
with books stumbling on tragic buskins or prophetic stilts. ~The writer and his mistress are much like other writers and 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Guinness do not write with a message; mistresses ; the best thing in this book is the character of the 
they cultivate their gardens. Mr. Moore's garden is a small daughter, Edda, | om 





Please Don’t Smile is the rather heavy, sometimes gauche, - 


Martina, who has already ° 
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THE NEW OUTLOOK 


In modern soc iety, there is a tendency for man to 
the victim of his own inventions. Labour- 
machinery tends to create unemployment ; 
ientifie achievement, devoted to the construction of 
war machines. threatens civilisation with extincticn ; the 
accumulation of wealth (which cannot find profitable 
opportunitie s for investment) results in undereonsumption. 
Yen become poor beeause of their social riches, life 
precarious because science has mastered the 


hecome 
saving 


becomes 
forces cf nature ; leisure, which we sought as a blessing, 


comes to us as the curse of enforeed idleness. 


WHAT CIN Wk DO? Tn desperation the people 
jn many countries have bartered their freedom for the 
promise of bread—and the promises have not been 
fullilled, Can we learn to govern this new world and 
teecome the masters rather than the victims cf our own 
inventions ? We lave discovcred everything except 
how to live. The New Outlook asserts that it is possible 
to ke at once free and prosperous. It will bring to the 
solution of our social problems the constructive minds 
of the best social enginecrs of our time. It will create 
and reveal the agreement that exists for a_ rational 
ylicy of social justice, economic reconstruction and 
International Peace. 


A monthly magazine ecited by Henry Brinton on 
behalf of “The Next Five Years” Group. Sixpence 
per month from all Newsagents, or 6/- per annum post 
free from The New Outlook, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London. 


























































CAPTAIN 
PHILIP MUMFORD; 


HUMANITY 


AIR POWER: WAR 


Foreword by ord . Illen of Hurtwood 





SIR NORMAN ANGELL : 





Captain Mumford raises perhaps the gravest aspect of 
ravest problem that confronts us to-day. His con- 
tribution is that of a clear-minded soldier who speaks 
from experience. 


CANON SHEPPARD : 





“ \ logical attack upon the present international morality 
and as such I hope that it will be widely read.” 


Air-Commodore L. E.O. CHARLTON, c.. .m.c., p.s.0. 





contribution to the Face the Facts Series 


so necessary for public enlightenment.” 


125. 6d. net 





JARROLDS, Publishers (LONDON) LTD. 











‘THE MOST ENGROSSING SCOTS 


| 
| 
| NOVEL OF THE YEAR’ 
| —Edinburgh Citizen. 


W. Cumming Tait | 
All Her Days | 


} 

| 

| 

| T's a striking picture he paints in a vivid Lanark- | 
| shire setting, of the Mirren Harkness who served 

| her shop as a priestess her temple and counted 
marriage, husband, family, and all other lives she 
came in contact with mere means towards its greater 

| glory and success.’ 

| 7/6 net. —Glasgow Bulletin. 
| 

| 





‘THE GAYEST BOOK OF THE 
MONTH 


| Barbara 
Worsley-Gough 


A Feather in Her Cap 


Its scene is the Salzburg festival; its characters six 





young people of great wit and charm.’ 
7/6 net, —News Chronicle. 
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MANCHESTER MADE OVER 


by A. P. Srsren. 


his hook attempts to solve the problem of refashioning 
a large tows 1 without interfering with the every- day activities 
of its citizens. Ma nehe ter is chosen as a practical example, 


PARIS AS A FINANCIAL CENTRE 


Describes the 
functioned duri 


li ttt e- -know nl 


in 1928; of France, the Treasury, the 
I Caisse des De spots ct Consigna- 
the bat and the limited money market, 


obti tained large 


Pi ale stinis in nation, a religious community? Where are they 


or does ‘a world problem create their problem? In this 
Mr. Joseph Leftwich, who is not only a well-known 
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. The material for this study was 
interviews and from documents not 
ind not readily available even in French. 





Ready carly in June. 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
TO THE JEWS ? 
Josern Lerrwich. Ts. Gd. 
are the Jews? <An international conspiracy, a 


What are they after? Do they create a problem, 





but is also an authority on Jewish 
: contact with the various Jewish 
» problem that now  conteuie the 
nany, and the millions of Jews in 
and other parts of Eastern Europe 


_Jo Tm 
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Current Literature 


2 F&F & 
. MODERN IRELAND 
meet By Cicely Hamilton 

The sixth volume in Miss Hamilton’s series,of surveys of 
modern ‘states was probably the most difficult of them all 
to write—there is contradictory evidence on. almost. every 
topic which demands consideration. But she‘has nevertheless 
succeeded in making Modern Ireland (Dent, 7s. 6d.) a lucid, 
fair, dispassionate, accurate (errors are too few and too slight 
even to need mentioning) and altogether thoroughly service- 
able guide... Her book is relatively short and therefore neces- 
sarily far from comprehensive, but she has a very valuable 
faculty fer throwing light on one question in a digressive 
aside in the course of systematically discussing another. 
She opens her book, rather oddly it seems at first glance. 
with a chapter on the flourishing smuggting industry which is 
conducted on the frontier between the Six Counties and the 
Free State, passes on to consider the economic war and the 
annuities dispute (this chapter contains an admirable descrip- 
tion of a sale of seized cattle), and continues with discussions 
of, among other topics, the sweepstake industry, the anti- 
Kinglish hate-cult, the compulsory Irish movement, general 
industrial and agricultural policy, the Communist element. 
the censorship and the position of the Churches. Miss 
Hamilton’s discussion of these topies in enviably fair and pre- 
sents both sides of every debatable question (which in Ireland 
means every question), to the point of quoting systematically 
from newspapers of opposing views and from the works of 
rival historians. If her book has a fault it is that it is lacking 
in imagination—she sticks purely to external facts. But 
in books about Ireland a tendency in the other direction 
is so much the rule that the exception which is entirely free 
from emotional reactions is all the more valuable. 


IN THE HEART OF EUROPE 
By Gerald Druce 
This is a chatty travel book (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) about 
Czechoslovakia, which the author has visited more than 
twenty times. Mr. Druce does not assume too much know- 
ledge in his readers, or too critical an attitude himself. He 
tells you what to eat and where to eat it in Prague and adds 
that “‘ most people drink and eat those beverages and foods 
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Step — 


and you pay as you go. Supplementary Units enable 
you to cope with the problem of Life Assurance step 
by step in a logical way. 


1. Now, when you need protection, Supple- 
mentary Units provide that protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 


Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


In fact, Supplementary Units are unique. They 
are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical €& General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 





Pi 
they like best.” He believes that there “ is now lit 
between the Czechs and the German minority . , . wh 
on the whole satisfied with their conditions . . . ap > 
and diligent citizens of the republic.” Yet Mr. Deen 
writing in December, 1935, after the Sudeten Deutsche he 
of Herr Henlein had captured 70 per cent. of the Come 
speaking electorate for a programme which, whatever re 
catch-words, is deeply suspect to. the government contin’ 
The author's liking for the Czechs and justified respect ra 
their achievements seems to have blinded him to the extrent 
danger and difficulty of their position ‘in the heart of 
Kurope,” amidst hostile neighbours. He winds up hi 
epilogue by saying that ‘ there is every prospect of friendly 
relations being maintained on all sides.” May he be x ht! 
How many people who know Central Europe would gore. 
with him ? 


tle friction 


agree 


HISTORIC CYPRUS 
By Rupert Gunnis 

This is a comprehensive official guide-book (Methuen, 8s, 6q 
to the antiquities of Cyprus from the Bronze Age to the days of 
the Osmanli. ** The rosy realm of Venus * has been ransacked 
by rapacious archaeologists, used as a quarry for the building 
of Port Said, defaced by her own people's passion for ney 
churches. ‘* Yet I dare not speak of the riches of Cyprus, fo; 
it were a thing unheard of and. incredible.” A_ fourteenth. 
century pilgrim wrote thus of the jewels and tissues in the 
cities of the Lusignans and of the great nobles who hunted 
wild rams with leopards and kept five hundred hounds and 
ten or eleven falconers apiece. The kingdom which he visited 
is as remote now as the worship of the Paphian Aphrodite. But 
Greeks and Phoenicians, Romans and Byzantines. Franks anq 
Turks have all left something to the island which they ruled 
and could not chogse, but love, if only for her wine. Cyprus 
is today the least regarded colony of the British Empire : but 
she can show inherited beauties like those of no other Britis) 
possession. Mr. Gunnis has been Inspector of Antiquities 
on the island for three years. He has made the first thorough 
survey of its treasures, visiting 670 villages and 1,800 churches 
in the process. He might have given a little information about 
roads and inns and prices. . But. properly. constituted readers 
will not mind : they will not rest till they have seen the eastles 
of Bouffavent and Belle Paise and Dieu d’Amoutr. 


HELLENISTIC ARCHITECTURE 
By Theodore Fyfe 

Nothing is more instructive in the history of the arts than 
those rare cases of a style springing up in different places and 
at different times, containing essentially the same features on 
the two occasions, but without there being any possibility of 
direct influence. An example of this is the parallel between 
the Hellenistic architecture of certain parts of the Near East 
and the Baroque style. Put the Market at Miletus by S$. 
Maria in Campitelli, and you see exactly the same method of 
obtaining effects of deep relief by throwing out superimposed 
orders of columns standing very free and by breaking entabla- 
tures and pediments. In the so-called Circular Temple at 
Baalbek you have a plan worthy of a Dientzenhofer. The 
scenic effect in the Temple of Bacchus at Baalbek recalls 
Bernini or Juvara. The rock-cut facades at Petra might be 
by Borromini, El Deir having the exact play of convex 
edicule against concave entablature which we find in S. Carlo 
alle Quattro Fontane. And it is worth mentioning, in passing, 
the sculptures on the great altar of Pergamum which can be 
almost exactly paralleled in Algardi and Bernini. In all 
these cases there can be no question of direct influence since 
the Hellenistic originals were not known in Italy at the time 
when the Baroque monuments were produced. The explana- 
tion of the similarity must therefore be of a different kind and 
is presumably to be found in a similarity in the general social 
condition in which the two arts were produced. The rise of 
Hellenistic architecture comes at the moment when the Greek 
democratic city-states were being replaced by a series of more 
or less autocratic monarchies ; the Baroque is the product of 
the religious and political absolutism which destroyed the 
democratic city republics in Italy and with them the classical 
style of architecture which they had produced. Mr. Fyfe. 
in his Hellenistic Architecture (Cambridge, 21s.), has produced 
the first systematic history in English of the Baroque phase 
of ancient architecture.. His book eontains’a great deal of 
first-hand observation and a useful bringing together of already 
acquired material. The subject is treated with thoroughness, 
the general development -being first considered and, in later 
chapters, the various kinds of Hellenistic buildings —temples, 
tombs and so on—being dealt with separately. It is not 


always easy to see what logical process has led the author 
from one sentence or paragraph to the next, but the student 
of architecture will find here the matter for a full under- 
standing of Hellenistic architecture. 
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THE ONE INCREASING, 
PURPOSE 


“Geaking at the Guildhall on the occasion 
of the 132nd birthday of the Bible Society, 
‘the Lord Mayor of London declared: “ This 
Society, with its world-wide ramifications, is 
'a great partnership between the united 
‘family of Christians, who are bound 
together for the purpose of spreading the 
Gospel.” 

‘This purpose is never lost sight of, and, as | 
the years go by, is being increasingly fulfilled. 
The Scriptures continue to be circulated in 
the four quarters of the globe, and thus the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is being made known 
‘to an ever greater multitude of people. 





Will you help to spread the Good News of 
God ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








A GOOD 
START 

TO EACH 
DAY 


A comfortable shave means a good start 
to the day. If you find shaving a bore 
in the morning, give Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream a trial. It really does soften the 
beard quickly and effectively, and yet 
protects the skin from irritation. Buy a 
large 1/6 tube of your 
chemist to-day. You will 
be delighted with the effi- 





an 






ciency of this perfected 
shaving cream. 
PARKE-DAVIS 









Made by the Makers of Euthymol Toeth Paste, 


Parke-Davis Shaving Cream is a 
delight to use—and after use! It 
softens ‘the most stubborn beard and 
soothes the tenderest skin. 























The ceuntry-side is 
The air is full of the 


Nature is now at its fairest. 
“ dressed in living green.” 


song of birds—the long days are not too long in 
which to sing their songs of praise. 
country-side. 


Such is the 


A children’s hymn says: 


“ All the beauty I behold 
- On the land and sea 


Manifests Thy love un- 
told 
To a child like me.” 


We want our East 
London poor children to 
be able to sing those 
lines from their own ex- 
perience, and are plan- 
ning to give 17,000 a 
day in the country or 
by the sea this summer. 
A’ pound note will pay 
for a long day of health- 
giving happiness for ten boys and girls! How many may 
we take away on your behalf ? 


INVIGORATION, 


Contributions should be addressed to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The I ce 
ast Ene 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. |. 
“The East End Star,’ the meuthly Magazine 
ef the Mission, sent free on application, Full the LITTLE °UN 
ef fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 

End Life. for your response. 





ALF, SARAH au) 











DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual 
Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for 
their great family of 8,300 boys, girls and 
babies, the largest family in the world. Over 
25,000 meals have to be provided every day. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 


2/6 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN. 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and crossed, 
should be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. |}. 
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ESTABLISHED 1783 


is the best informed and 
most complete Newspaper 
in Scotland. It is pre- 
eminently the business 
man’s paper, and is indis- 
pensable to all who desire 
the most accurate and com- 
prehensive reports of the 


world’s news. 


One of the largest Advertise- 


ment mediums in the World. 

































By Appointment 


2 of MACKIE’S 


. most popular 
SHORTBREADS— 


CASTLE SHORTBREAD 
Thick fingers 
Per tin, by post 3/- and 5/6, 


PETTICOAT TAIL 
Thin segments 


Per tin, by post 3/-. 


A coinplete price list will be sent on request. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 
































JOHN PATERSON (MOTORS) LTD., 
305 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


© Write to-day for a copy 

of ovr booklet, giving all 

particulars of the service 
we offer, 
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SCOTLAND’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE > 


By SIR WILLIAM GOODCHILD 


COTLAND has reached a critical point in her industrial 
development. Nearly 25 per cent. of the insured 
workers in the industrial belt of South West Scotland, 
comprising the Scottish “ Special Areas,” are idle. The 
corresponding figure for the whole of Scotland is as high 
gs 20 per cent. Unemployment is a national tragedy in 
seotland which leaves few homes unaffected, directly or 
indirectly. This situation has been the source of concern 
to the leaders of Scotland’s industrial and economic life, 
and to the Secretary of State for Scotland, Sir Godfrey 


’ 


(Collins. With a view to exploring the ground, a Scottish 
Keonomie Advisory Committee has recently been 


appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir James Lithgow, 
head of the well-known firm of shipbuilders on the Clyde. 
This Committee, which represents a variety of industrial 
and financial interests and includes labour members, will 
have the task of diagnosing the disease and suggesting 
remedies. For it would appear, on a review of the 
facts, that apart from the economic depression which 
has affected all the civilised countries of the world, there 
may be certain other. troubles from which Scottish 
economy is suffering. 

As compared with other European countries of similar 
size, Scotland is peculiarly situated. On the one hand, 
she has the great benefit of the vast free English market 
and of British tariffs and. trade agreements. On _ the 
other hand, it can scarcely be denied that the unfettered 
competition of English enterprises, affecting all Scottish 
industries save .those, such as steel, with a national 
organisation, makes the pace a killing one, which only the 
strongest and fittest can maintain. Further, the mere 
existence of her great neighbour just over the border 
constitutes a traditional magnet to Scots who are bent on 
making a career, and tends to deprive Scotland of her most 
enterprising sons. Again, the hardships and difliculties 
of life in the North of Scotland have accentuated the drain 
of rank-and-file emigration—it is a striking fact that the 
last census showed a reduction of 40,000 in the population 
of Secotland—a unique circumstance, I think, in the current 
history of European nations, and one the effects of which 
persist, although the tide of Scottish migration has 
showed signs of turning in the last few years. 

In certain fundamental spheres, Scotland has .a high 
industrial tradition which can never lightly be disputed. 
Her heavy industries, steel manufacture, engineering, 
shipbuilding, coal-mining, can face any competition, and 
“built on the Clyde” -is a world-wide guarantee of 
enduring excellence in craftsmanship. But this very 
predominance in the basic industries brought with it a 
Heavy industry was bound to contract when 
the slump came. Certain statistics give serious ground 
for thought. For instance, in March, 1925, there were 
132,424 wage-earners on the books of the Scottish col- 
lierics. In September, 1935, this figure had sunk to 
82.036. In 1923 the Scottish output of pig-iron amounted 
to 768,500 tons. In 1933 this output came to only 
218,700 tons. The persons employed in Scotland in 
connexion with manufactured tron amounted to 4,308 in 
1923, and in 1933 to only 905. The shipbuilding output 
on the Clyde stood at 523,322 tons in 1925, and at only 
56,368 in 1933, In September, 1935, the percentage of 


danger. 


no Scottish aeroplanes and motor-ears ? 


unemployed insured persons in the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry reached the high figure of 44.8 per cent, 

There have since been welcome indications of recovery. 
The nadir ‘of depression has been passed. Further, the 
Government’s Defence Programme is likely materially to 
help the Scottish Special Areas and the other manufactur- 
ing districts of Scotland. But the heavy industries, 
which must depend largely on the export trade, are un- 
likely, in view of world conditions, to be ‘in a position 
within a measurable period to revert to their great days 
and absorb the pool of nearly 300,000 unemployed Scot- 
tish workers. It is a commonplace that there has been a 
vast growth of light industry in England since the War. 
It has been computed that about 1,000 new factories have 
come into being in and round London in the post-War 
period. The Midlands have shown a similarly striking 
development. But Scottish industry seems to have 
missed this opportunity of expansion. For why are there 
And what about 
bicycles and gramophones, wireless and electrical appar- 
atus, artificial silk, mass-production of articles of domestic 
utility ? Certain of these industries are not unrepresented 
in Scotland, but she can scarcely be said to play her full 
part in supplying the innumerable requirements of daily 
life which modern standards of living have elevated to the 
rank of necessaries. Why is it that in the period from 
September, 1931, to December, 1934, 95 factories were 
closed in Seotland, as against only 46 new factories 
opened ? Has there been a lack of enterprise, a failure 
in adaptability ? 

It looks on the face of it as though this may have 
been the case. But there is no obvious reason why the 
situation should not be improved, once it is understood, 
Scottish employers and workers have a_ far-reaching 
industrial background, the country is abundantly 
equipped with raw materials suitable for a variety of 
purposes, with cheap power, light, transport and other 
There is a large reservoir of the best labour 
In the last resort, everything depends 
on private enterprise. But something can be done to 
assist individual initiative. The Economie Committee, 
acting in liaison with the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and the Commissioner for the Scottish Special Areas, 
is endeavouring to constitute a modern Trading Estate 
in Scotland where factory accommodation will be made 
available to nascent or expanding industries in a location 
supplied with all the necessary facilities. To be linked 
up with this is the Government’s scheme for advances 
to new industrial undertakings under the Special Areas 
(Reconstruction) Agreement Bill at present before 
Parliament. These developments should be of value 
in encouraging modern industries in Scotland, But 
there are other spheres in which much requires to be 
done, for instance, the ourist industry, in which a 
country such as Scotland, with its picturesque scenery, 
should find a far greater source of revenue than at present. 
There is also the problem of economic decay in the 
Highlands, against which at present there stands a large ’ 
question-mark awaiting an answer. The Scottish fishing 
industry is still in the throes of reconstruction. 

Scotland is taking stock of her position, 


facilities. 
in Great Britain. 


She was 
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never a defeatist country ; difficulties call out the best 
qualities of the Scottish character.:.-Gi¥en intelligence 
and enterprise on the part of- manufacturers, coupled 
with due training and adaptation of labour, there 
is no reason why light modern industry should not 
develop in Scotland on a satisfactory scale as an adjunct 
to her heavy industries. It will demand a conscious 
effort, but this effort must be made if Scottish unem- 
ployment is to be reduced to reasonable dimensions, 
The needs of the situation are imperative. 

This problem of industrial evolution to. meet new 
conditions is, of course, not peculiar to Scotland, although 
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vital to her. It applies with equal force to the Spec 
Areas of England and Wales. The revival of all 4 
Areas, English, Scottish and Welsh alike, is ‘uae 
-of national concern which calls for national though; 
and national planning. For the industrial life of Crea 
Britain is a living whole, and it is to the benefit of th 
whole that each constituent part should flourish, No 
is it politic on national grounds to concentrate industry 
in a congested mass in the South, exposed to attac 
from the air, and neglect the safer northern Tegions 
with their long experience of highly developed industria 
undertakings. ; 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES AND ENGLISH 


By GEORGE ROBERTSON 


Hi references to Scottish education in the recently 
published Report of the Universities Grants Com- 
mittee for the five years 1929-30 to 1934-35 may profitably 
give rise to serious reflection in educational circles in 
Scotland. < 

At the very outset of the Report comes the surprising 
and possibly ominous fact that since 1928-29 the number 
of full-time students in Seotland has dropped by 701, 
while. the number in England has increased by nearly 
5,000, an advance likely to be at least maintained in 
the future, in spite of a declining birth-rate, according 
to careful calculations by the Board of Education. 

Stands Scotland where she did ? 

Before seeking an explanation it is well to stress the 
comforting fact that in the proportion of full-time 
students to the total population, Scotland surpasses 
all countries except Switzerland and the United States. 
The relative figures are, for England 1 in 1,013 and 
for Scotland 1 in 473. It may well be that Scotland 
in this matter has reached saturation point, and a 
slight decline may be a sign of health, a recognition 
that for effective University standards the net has 
already been cast too wide. It would certainly be 
strange if the enormous increase of secondary education 
in Kngland, with its machinery of advanced courses, 
State scholarships and the like, the spread of the newer 
Universities and the development of the old, were without 
their counterpart in the increasing proportion of University 
students. This very fact militates against Scottish gradu- 
ates, because it inevitably closes avenues formerly avail- 
able tothem. Further the development of new industries 
like radio, to which there is no perallel in Scotland. provides 
scope and encouragement for Science graduates. 

The decline of 701 can be explained by the drop of 
858 in the number of women students, a figure corre- 
sponding closely to the estimated reduction of. 800 in 
the number of prospective teachers. The raising of 
the school age may bring back teaching vacancies and 
therefore places in Training Colleges, but there are 
signs that the policy of a degree for all teachers, which 
has been vigorously preached in the past by the Educa- 
tional Institute, will have to be departed from. It 
may be that University education has been touching 
strata too low for effective intellectual work. There is 
much to be said for raising the quality of students at 
the expense of numbers, especially as Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Universities at least are too large and too 
cumbrous for the development of any real corporate 
spirit or activity, this in spite of an extensive provision 
of hostels, which in Edinburgh for instance accommodate 
13.9 per cent. as against 18.9 for the whole of England, 
excluding Oxford and Cambridge. 

There are two further reasons of a general nature for 
a relative decline in numbers. There is now a greater 


awareness of other possibilities and boys of first-rate 


University calibre are drafted off to insurance fy 
instance, or to service with municipalities which, oddly 
enough, avoid taking into their own service the graduate 
they have subsidised perhaps too lavishly. There jg 
also an increase in the habit of sending Scottish boys 
to English schools or to Scottish schools with a bigs 
towards Oxford and Cambridge. This not only reduces 
the numbers going to Scottish Universities, but, more 
unfortunately, removes from their midst undergraduates 
with freer and moré:eultured backgrounds and ampler 
social advantages. This disturbs the reality of a Univer. 
sity democracy which can exist only through a mingling 
on equal terms of all classes. 

There are, however, two facts that suggest that not 
only the numbers but perhaps the level of quality too 
may be falling behind—(1) that 28 per cent. of Scottish 
students join the Universities while still under 18, as 
against 10 per cent. in England, and (2) that (a) no 
less than 68 per cent, in England take Honours degrees 
as against 26} per cent. in Scotland, while (b) 6.7 per cent, 
take post-graduate work as against 2.7 per ceat. in 
Seotland. Possibly in Scotland culture is spread over 
a wider area and is correspondingly thin. 

The explanation pertly lies in the very different 
school arrangements followed in the two countries, 
In England the School Certificate Examination, which 
if taken on an appropriate standard gives admission 
to the University, is taken normally at 16, and thereafter 
there is a highly specialised course covering normally 
two years. This school specialisation not only leads 
to a specialised degree at the University but largely 
governs the choice of subject. 

One result of this, and not a fortunate one, is seen in 
the History Schools: no fewer than 517 men and 178 
women took Honours degrees in History as against a 
total of 275 in Mathematics, 240 in Geography and 
506. in English. Small wonder that some of the 
Universities are considering “* schemes of reform requiring 
a wider range of subjects and lightening the syllabus 
in such a way as considerably to diminish the demand 
on information while somewhat increasing the demand 
on intelligence.’ More students should take an ordinary 
degree on a good standard and a ‘* Combined Honours ” 
degree would be most helpful, particularly for those 
likely to be teachers. “It is by no means,” says the 
Report, “the weaker brother only who might  benelit 
more by a broader type of education.” 

Scotland, on the other hand, makes sure of the broad 
basis. There is only one certificate examination and 
that on general lines, normally taken at 17, with a much 
stiffer pass standard. Prospective Honours candidates 
may take a single post-certificate year, which unfor- 
tunately is unexamined and unrecognised, without any 
focus of effort apart from the casual and widely varying 
Bursary Examinations of the four Universities, And 
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) no able AUSTIN from a_ golfing 
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+ in beth sports. Built to exacting standards 
re AUSTINS give years of unfailing daily service 
rent . . . they cost no more in the first instance, give 
ies, more while in service, and ultimately fetch a 
ve better price when you sell! They are particu- 
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Seven from £102.10 to £142. Ten-Four from 
2152.10 to £215. Light Twelve-Four from 
£188 to £208. Twelve-Six from £205 to £305. 
Sixteen and Eighteen from £298 to £348. Twenty 
£650. Hayes Self-Selector Transmission on Sixteen 
and Eighteen, £50 extra. For full particulars of all 
models write to us for new catalogue, or, better still, 
call round at cur showrooms and examine the cars. 










Sole Scottish Distributors : 


CARLAW’S ... MOIR & BAXTER ... 


81 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW 2-4 CASTLE TERRACE, EDINBURGH 


"Phone: Centra! 7858. *Phone: Edinburgh 30291-2, 
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the University may allow nothing for work accomplished 
then. In medicine, for instance, no one is allowed to 
escape the First Year Science subjects, however dis- 
tinguished his capacity in Science. Probably there is 
no reform in Scottish education more urgent than this. 
“It cannot be right that the bright boy, who passes the 
‘Higher L.C. at 16, should be ignored thereafter by the 
State system of education. A reinstatement of the old 
Honours certificate, or some substitute, is overdue. 

The genius of Scottish Universities is in fact essentially 
different from the English. ‘ The sense that the value 
of learning bears some proportion to the arduousness 
of its attainment and the tradition of an intimate union 
‘bet ween the plainest of living and the highest of thinking ” 
~—to quote the words of the Report—is not a bad summing 
up of the situation. Vigorous and_ purposeful . effort 
and firmness of grip are its characteristics, rather than 
the easy graces of culture. .It is more. controlled by 
vocational needs (a suitable job at the end is for most a 
grim necessity), and for such purposes the lecture system, 
with its power of compression and concentration upon 


the mastery of essentials, is a fitting instrument— 
het a bad one if the zest of achievement is added 


and a love of books and the Possession of 4 
created. * 

In conclusion reference may be made to some fing 
comparisons : (1) 45.1 per cent. of the stude 
are assisted by grants of some sort, 
Carnegie Fund. England, though probably more | 
generous in its gifts, provides for 39.2 per cent. only, 
(2) Scotland has the advantage in the provision of Dost. 
graduate scholarships from the Carnegie and other Funds 
Indeed recent benefactions for this and similar PUrposey 
have actually equalled those in England, but (3) in the 
lavish provision for new buildings, as for instance in 
Oxford, Cambridge and London, Scotland lags fay 
behind—£321,743 as against £2,537,455. (4) In Scotlang 
there are no contributions from local authorities such 
as there are in England. There is here an untapped 
and possibly promising source of revenue, though it jg 
difficult to see why the simpler expedient of increased 
fees is not; resorted to, especially” in Arts, where they 
amount only to 15 guineas with a Matriculation Fee gf 
2$ guineas. A large share of such an increase would 
be passed on to the local authorities and a reluctant 
generosity thus stimulated. 
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CLIMBING IN SKYE 


By ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


OUR years ago [ was benighted on the moors above 
Loch Slapin in the Isle of Skye. It was September, 

and cold—so cold that at four in the morning I could lie 
no longer, but ploughed on through a bog or two by a bit 
of a moon that had appeared from somewhere until I 
reached higher and firmer ground. Then the dawn came 
up, and what it showed me I did not like. The bleakest 
of moors stretched endlessly in all directions but one, 
where the ground seemed to drop abruptly into a glen, 
and in the half-light it all looked deadly monotonous. 
T had had no breakfast, and had no prospect of having 
I decided that the world was a poor sort of place 
and that, of all its dreary corners, Skye was the worst. 
Tien LT walked round a rocky bluff and looked across 
the glen. The mist was clearing off the Black Cuillin. 
They looked close enough to touch. They stretched for 
miles in front of me—a jagged curtain of mountains, 
linked by high ridges, turretted, pinnacled, scored by 
gullies. Beside me the boiler-plate slabs of Blaven 
vlistened where the damp rock caught the light. And 
Black Cuillan or not, they were blue—a pale, incredible 
matt blue I have only seen elsewhere on the wings of 
butterflies. As the mist dissolved, first one peak and then 
another faded up through it like a photograph under 
developer, and another set of pinnacles took the skyline. 
Last to go were the streamers of mist that smoked in the 
gullies. Then they went, and there were the Cuillin, 
complete from Gars-bheinn to Sgurr nan Gillean, It was 
not just a view. 


BR 


It was an experience. 

Later I joined friends, and we set off by car to do what 
everyone who visits Skye does sooner or later. We saw 
Broadford and Portree, drove out to the peninsula of 
Trotternish, then to Vaternish. We admired Dunvegan 
and its Fairy Flag, gaped at the Storr Rock, and the 
pinnacles of the Quiraing. We saw Macleod’s Tables, - 
Flora Macdonald’s monument, and the place where the 
MacCrimmons once trained the finest pipers in the world. 
We heard of the things the fairies once did to crofters 
who pleased them, and of the less pleasant things: the 
Macdonalds did to the Macleods when there was a small 
matter of a stolen cow to be dealt with. We even heard 
what the Macleods did to the Macdonalds, which is just 
as long a story. We watched a man fishing at Sligachan, 
and saw the Kilt Rock. 


And then we tcok to the hills. The Black Cuillin of 


Skye are the wildest mountains in Britain. I do not say 
this simply because I am Scots, or because I know Skye 
well. I say it because it is self-evident to anyone who 


has seen them. The Cairngorms are desolate. Beinn 
Kighe is bare as a stone wall. Glencoe is grim. Nevis 


has the finest precipice in the country. But for sheer 
twisted fantasy the Cuillin are unbeatable. In actual 
height they are not great mountains—most of them-are 
only a little over 3,000 feet—but wind, rain and ice have 
dealt with them so hardly that their height represents 
the bare’ bones and nothing else. 

The rock they are carved from is called gabbro, the 
roughest, toughest rock that ever weathered into perfect 
hand-holds. There are bad patches, but, generally 
speaking, vou can put your weight on a piece of Skye rock 
without it coming out and hitting you on the nose. If 
you come to grief in the Cuillin, you can blame yourself, 
not the mountain. When gabbro decomposes, it does not 
form earth as most other rocks do when they break down, 
For some reason which I do not pretend to know, no 
vegetation grows readily in it. Consequently the Cuillin 
are among the few mountains in this country which are 
utterly bare for at least half their height. Precipices, 
jagged skyline, wild corries—all are, literally, naked as 
the day they were born. You can still see the scars where 
the glaciers gouged their way downwards. There is no 
earth or grass or heather to cover the pinnacles chiseled 
out of the high tops by the frost. All that remains are 
sharp peaks and razor-edged ridges of gabbro with a half- 
hearted fringe of heather at the bottom—desolation if 
you like, but desolation which has real grandeur, 

It is easy to feel small on the neck of land where the 
Cuillin drain into the sea. The mountains are arranged 
in a horse-shoe, inside which is Loch Coruisk, and Loch 
Coruisk on a dull day is the grimmest place in Scotland. 
The mountains fall sheer on all sides, leaving only the 
narrow mouth for Coruisk to overflow into the. sea. 

I once saw a hundred people land from .a steamer at 
Coruisk. They had picnic baskets with them, and they 
were in the noisy mood usual on such occasions. It was 
the wrong mood. I had the pleasure of seeing it change 
as they rounded the corner and saw the Great Face of 
Ghreadaidh towering into the mist at the far end of the 
loch. I was not-sorry for them when they sobered up. 

But the Cuillin have other moods, Perpetual gloom 
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WESTFIELD AUTOCAR CO., 


WESTFIELD AVENUE, | MORRIS HOUSE, 


EDINBURGH 


*Phone: 27115. | 


GORGIE, EDINBURGH | 108-110 LOTHIAN 


AVAILABLE AT 





LTD. 


., 67, 69 & &8L PORT STREET, 
ROAD, i STIRLING 
“Phone: 120. 
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For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 









in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked ; every order specially hand packed. 
(Sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 Ibs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME 


in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tas‘es. 
(From one-half pound up.) 


ALEXANDER MANSON, 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOR S82 YEARS. 


May we send you our price list, and information abou 
our mail order service to any part of the world é 
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The 
LAWRIE KILT OUTFIT 
is the healthiest Garb 
for Outdoor Use 


THE JACKET. PRICE 30/- 
Specially designed for Girls, light and 
durable. Tailor made throughout, best 
quality Scotch Tweed. 

aE k on a Accordiig 
THE KILT. 37/6—535/- 49 Height. 
Hand tailored, Superfine Wvool Tartan, 
deeply pleated, fits and hangs neatly. 


Write for descriptive Booklet and Tartan 
Cloth Patterns, 


R. G. LAWRIE, trp. 


Makers of Highland Costumes for Half a Century 


>. 38 Renfield Street, GLASGOW, €. 2 
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WHEN JEFFREY 


edited the Edinburgh Review, Scotland was famed 
for the high standard of her art, literary and 
political criticisms, 


That tradition OUTLOOK has revived. Out- 
spoken but well verificd articles on all aspects 
of Scottish life appear each month. Our book- 
reviews, art criticisms and political notes are 
written without fear or fayour. 


Every Scot, at home or abroad, will find this 
magazine an invaluable guide to current events 
in Scotland, 


From all leading newsagents and bookstalls in Scotland, W. H. SMITH, 
LONDON, or direct from the Publishers, 9 YOUNG ST., EDINBURGH, 


OUTLOOK § 1/- monruty 
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does not attract climbers, despite their reputation for 
madness. I am writing this in Skye at a little place 
called Glenbrittle, right against the mountains. The 
hall is empty just now, but tonight, when everyone has 
come off the hills, it will be full of boots and Alpine rope, 
and there will be big appetites for dinner. The place is 
crammed with climbers, and by next month they will be 
overflowing into barns, or- anywhere ‘else they can find. 

Rock-climbing is not everyone’s game, Unfortunately, 
the opinion is generally held that the Cuillin are not every- 
body’s mountains. I have climbed for several years in 


“TOURING IN SCOTLAND 


Ir is little less than astonishing that in 1936 Scotland 
should be the favourite and principal motor touring 
ground of Great Britain. There are comparatively few 
roads, one has to make detours, it-is extremely popular 
and therefore, in holiday time, more crowded than one 
would like, and it is a considerable distance from London. 
Yet year after year its lovers return to it and, except 
perhaps during the rather hectic month of August, no 
matter how many of them there may be, they never 
seem to succeed in spoiling it. 

Perhaps this may be accounted for by the convenient 
circumstance that there are not very many show places 
to which pilgrimages are made by earnest Britons and 
Americans, and that those which could be so described 
ure rather conveniently grouped together. Perth and 
Stirling and Edinburgh, are, it is to be supposed, the 
chief places of this kind, and from the point of view of 
the real explorer of Scotland, they could hardly be 
better situated. Here there is history and romance to 
satisfy the most hard-boiled sightseer and he can get 
what he wants in great comfort and without much 
travelling. The real sights of Scotland, if the incor- 
rigible romanticisers of this country will allow me to 
say so, are amongst its mountains and glens and lochs, 
and it is these that are still so magnificently preserved 
from the usual tarnishing effect of too much admiration 
from too many people, too often. 

Once you are across the border and. a little later. 
north of the Clyde, you ean drive all over Scotland, if 
not with the freedom of the years before the War, at 
least as comfortably as in the North of England—and I 
need hardly say infinitely more comfortably than in 
‘the south and west. You will probably find more cars 
than you care for on the roads near Oban, of course, 
by Loch Lomond, up the cast coast towards Aberdeen 
and at odd moments in the valley of the Dee, but, gener- 
ally speaking, the congestion, such as it is, is confined 
to the pateh between Oban and Perth, Loch Lomond 
and Edinburgh. 


‘These Summer Nights 

It is in the early part of June that this most important 
tour should be made, partly because the full flood of 
the tourist crowd has not yet reached the country, but 
chiefly because of the beauty of the early Scottish summer. 
You will remember that in June you can go on driving 
if you want to until 10 o’clock at night without lights, 
and that in the north, night itself is no more than a 
twilight. It may be that you will find it wiser to do 
your daily travelling early in the morning for the simple 
reason that most people will decide to do theirs in the 
last hours of the daylight. Sunset among the western 
hills and glens and lochs is famous wherever people 
live who have travelled and I am not denying that 
there are certain places where it is better than the early 


hours. For example, Loch -Linnhe, certain stretches 


of the road in Skye and the last stages of the sea road 
to John o° Groats are, as it seems to me, at their best 
just 


before dusk. This, however. cannot always be 
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them, and never met a non-rock-climber on the » == 


This is a pity. Many of the mountains are exe 
dangerous, but several are not. 

Sgurr nan Gillean, Bruach na Frithe, Sgurr De 
and Sgurr Alasdair are perfectly safe, provided 
climber takes the trouble to enquire about the y, 
before starting and does not climb in mist or in yey 
when there is any likelihood of mist. Rock scenery 
distant views are superb. It is a pity that they sho 
be reserved for those who are willing to tie a hundy 
foot rope around their waists and climb a cliff, 


eediy 









relied upon.’ It is one of the charms, if not one of 
overwhelming drawbacks, of the Scottish climate ty 
you can never tell what the weather is going to be fry 
day to day or even, on the west coast, from hour | 
hour, and for that reason he is a wise man who ally 
himself plenty of time for explering the real and my 
secret beauties of Scotland so that he may choose whethd 
to gaze upon these incomparable pictures by the light, 
the rising or of the setting sun. 
Improved Roads 

The roads practically throughout the length aij 
breadth of Scotland have been improved beyond belie 
In some rather out of the way corners in the north an 
north-east, there is still scope for repair work, but, gene: 
ally speaking, you can set out to drive to any point, 
comfortable in the knowledge that the road will ly 
perfectly practicable for every mile of the way, h 
the far north they are still extremely narrow and yo 
must be prepared for rather delicate manoeuvring whe 
meeting other cars, and there are places between Tongw 
and John o’ Groats where the road takes on a characte 
that is decidedly adventurous. You do not, however, 
drive up into these latitudes expecting to find by-passes, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that tie zeal of the Scottish 
road-builders will not allow them to build the kind o 
roads in the wild parts that have so nearly spoiled parts 
of Devonshire and, in the eyes of many lovers of Scotland, 
completely spoiled Glencoe. 

A point about Scotland that is not always appreciated 
by those who are planning to drive there for the first 
time is that it is a country of astonishing varicty and 
that in the course of a week or a fortnight you can pas 
through scenery which differs as much as any in England, 
The south for example, known as the Lowlands, bear 
no resemblance whatever to any other part of Scotland, 
It is as though a line drawn between the Clyde and 
Edinburgh were a frontier between two countries a 
different from each other as France is from Italy. This 
is not to say that the hill country of Dumiriesshire, 
Ayrshire and Roxburgh is in the least like its neighbours 
in Northumberland, Cumberland and Westmorland. 
But the Cheviot Hills separate them on the east and 
the Solway Firth on the west, and, so far as character 
goes, they might be the Alps and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Lowland country is Scottish enough though it does 
not anywhere correspond in the slightest to the traditional 
idea of Scottish scenery, and from the moment you leave 
Gretna Green or cross the Tweed you are in a definitely 
new country. 
The Riches of the Lowlands 

The Lowlands contain so many charming places 0 
take a car to that the only sensible thing for the new- 
comer to do is to go to them all. You cannot afford 
to miss the solitude and grandeur of the north side of 
the Cheviots near the Tweed valley. nor the coast road 
that runs from Dumfries to Stranraer and up to Ayr. 
The lust is perhaps’ the most beautiful of all in a special 
manner, and it is a matter for perpetual astonishment 
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BALMORAL—ABOYNE—BRAEMAR. 


All the world knows of the indescribable beauty of 
Deeside. Why not spend your holiday there this year? 
Golfing, walking, hill-climbing and daily drives in this 
healthy atmosphere ensure unflagging interest and robust 
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to those who know it that it has not long ago been 
advertised to death. 

The whole business of that drive is picturesque. The 
way to begin it is to come into Scotland from the Lake 
District and to follow the road from the top of Bassen- 
thwaite to Carlisle and from there the road to Annan 
and Dumfries. “As you drive westward you look across 
the Solway Firth and from several points on that 
winding road see the Cumberland Fells that you left a 
few hours ago. On the right kind of day this is one of 
the most remarkable views in Great Britain, and you 
should be careful to allow plenty of time for its proper 
appreciation. The road winds in and out of that broken 
coast in the most convenient manner for the admirer 
of scenery, and as you skirt the hills and promontories 
like Criffel and Bengaim and come down into Kirkeud- 
bright, that remarkable view across the Firth turns 
itself into half a dozen perfectly different ones. 

That beautiful road runs on from Gatehouse of Flect 
to Newton-Stewart and from there turns south again 
through Wigtown to Burrow Head up the eastern shore 


of Luce Bay, through Glenluce and down to the point: 


of the Mull of Galloway; where it comes to a dramatic 
end. This could very justly be called the south coast 


of Scotland, not so much because it does happen to be’ 


exactly that, but because it has the most important 
qualifications of any of its rival south coasts. It faces 
straight into the eye of the sun and along most of that 
indented coast the look of things is the look of a country 
very far removed from northern winters. 

At the Mull of.Galloway you must retrace your tracks, 
and passing through Stranraer, take the famous coast 
road to Ayr. 

The Source of the Tweed 

Another part of the Lowlands that must not be missed 
is the drive up the middle, if it has a middle. The road 
runs from Carlisle to Dumfries through Thornhill through 
the valley of the Nith, and at two places, at Carronbridge 
and Enterkenfoot, there are roads leading over the range 
of hills which include Green Lowther and Ballencleuch 
Law. Of the two the second is perhaps the most 
picturesque as it takes you through the little Wanlockhead 
Pass, a narrow crack in the hills where perfect solitude 
reigns. Both the roads come down the other side on 
to the main Glasgow road at Abington and Crawford, 
and the best thing you can do here is to turn southward 
again as far as Moffat and there find the road that climbs 
up past the Devil’s Beef Tub, and at some 1,400 fect 
above sea level discovers the source of the Tweed. The 
‘Tweed is a most royal stream, and even here in its extreme 
youth looks what it is, the most important river at least 
from the fisherman’s point of view. in Scotland. The 
road conveniently follows it practically the whole way 
to the sea, and if you are properly impressed with it, 
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you will no doubt see it to its end at Berwick. Th 
most picturesque stage, however, is that betwee 
Tweedsmuir and Peebles and Innerleithen, -and it : 
along this road which runs gently downhill for ais 

; Some 
30-miles through the: softly rounded hills, that yoy Will 
spend a great deal of time in stopping to look again, 
Emptiest Scotland 

Kast of Peebles there is, of course, a smaller sight. 
seeing centre in Melrose with its Abbey and Jedburg), 
but these most happily lie on main roads between north 
and south and do not occupy the same sort of position 
as Stirling, It is a pleasant drive still along the Tweeg 
to both of them, but at Melrose it is a good plan to tur 
about and go across to Hawick where you follow the 
Teviot up-stream into the high hills above Langholm, 
You cannot leave this part of the world until vou haye 
crossed Kskdalemuir and come up again to Ettrick 
Water and St. Mary’s Loch. ere is one of the emptiest 
parts of Scotland, and on the whole perhaps the most 
typical patch of the Lowlands. 

Last, and, as many think, best of all, is the great road 
over the Cheviot Hills where the frontier lics between 
England and Scotland. From Carter Bar, which is the 
sumimit and actual Border, there are views north and 
south which you are not likely to forget. This is certainly 
one of the great places in the British Isles, { 
North of the Divide : 

The end of any of the foregoing roads brings vou fairly 
comfortably to the dividing line between north and south 
which perhaps should be called the Highlands and the 
Lowlands. Suppose yourself ready’ to postpone your 
visit, whether of duty or pleasure, to Stirling and 
Edinburgh, this is the way to go into the heart of western 
Scotland. You avoid Glasgow and its traflie by crossing 
the Clyde at the Erskine Ferry a few miles north of Paisley, 
and join the main road that leads up Loch Lomond. 
Take careful note that Loch Lomond must be seen not 
later than the early part of June; It would be unreason- 
able to complain that so beautiful and so famous a piece 
of water should be crowded with sightseers, especially 
as it lies only just beyond the outskirts of Glasgow, but 
that is no reason why you shouid not do your best to 
avoid the congestion. For whatever people may say 
about its being of too obvious and tame a beauty, the 
fact remains that the road between Luss and Arrochar is 
one of the most beautiful in the world. You will be wise 
to get here in the early part of the day. 

First Sight of the Isles 

At Arrochar you have a choice of ways, the one north 
to Crianlarich and Loch Tay, the one west to the sea lochs 
and the Mull of Kintyre. You should take the latter at 
once if the weather is comfortable, lest you miss an oppor- 
tunity that may never return. For here it is over the 
ridge that separates Loch Long from Loch’ Fyne, all 
down Loch Fyne and the Sound of Jura that you see for 
the first time the miracle of light and shade that makes 
the Western Isles look as if they belong to another world. 
You should go down to the end of the Mull of Kintyre, 
which runs like a bridge across the sea, and see for yourself 
what a picture is provided on cither hand by Jura, Islay 
and Arran. These things do not bear description if only 
for one reason, that they are never the same. You may 
see lochs and islands all the way up to Fort William 
through a silver mist when they look as though they were 
detached from the earth, and their colouring bears no 
relation to anything you have seen before, and within an 
hour you can see them under brilliant sunlight, with the 
outlines of every rock standing out and the distances 
halved. When those changes take place you move into 
another world. 

On your way north to these matchless places you will 
find, in the most unexpected stage, a little mountain 
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Further particulars of these Scottish Hotels may be had from the Travel Manager 
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Don’t make Holidays in Scotland a “Problem 


Whether your choice of holiday is by the sea, in the Highlands, or at a sophisticated 
resort, Scotland’s leading Hotels are at your service, offering unrivalled comfort in the 


finest playground of Europe. 


Thoroughly up-to-date, and with every modern facility for enjoyment, each hotel 
carries on the old tradition of hospitality and courtesy. 





CALLANDER: The Gateway to the Trossachs. 
: THE 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


Delightfully situated in 48 
* acres of private grounds. 
fi Ideal centre for The 
S™ Trossachs and Rob Roy 
~ Golf, Tennis, 


Mountaineering. 





‘Phones: 45/46 Callander. 


Fishing, 


MULL : 


THE 
WESTERN 
ISLES 


HOTEL 
TOBERMORY 


A luxurious’ Hotel, 
magnificently situated, 
overlooking the Sound 
of Mull. Tennis, Golf, 
Boating, and Fishing. 
Rights for Lochs 
Mishnish and Frisa. 


The Island of Legend and Romance. 





‘Phos: 






12 Tobcrmery. 








THE 


GRANT 


HOTEL 


Overlooking the Cairn- 
gorm Mountains. Fish- 
ing on the Spey. 
Golfing, Tennis. 






GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY: A Famous Heelth Resort. 


¥ 


OBAN : 


pi Ys ° 
en 1 te 3 














‘The Charing Cross of the Highlands.’ 


maa 


THE 
ALEXANDRA 
HOTEL 


Commands the finest 
view of the Famous 
Oban Bay.  Gelf, 
Bathing, Sea Bathing, 
Tennis, Bowling, etc. 











Elaborate renovation scheme a panera Phons 26 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire) Sstubrious ‘Climate. 
—— THE 


GAIRLOCH 
HOTEL 


Excellent Trout Fishing 
on Five Lochs, free to 
visitors. Gclf, Beautiful 
Sands, Safe Bathing, 
Boating, Deep Sea 
Fishine. 


CALLANDER : 
\ 


ae 


THE y 
DREADNOUGHT ~~. 
HOTEL coh 


In the Heart cf the 
Loch District. Bens and 
Glens. Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Boating, Shoot- 
ing, and Mountaineering. 


a 


A Magnificent Countryside. 





BR 








ho 
AL 


The Golfers’ Paradise. 


TROON : 


THE 


MARINE ~~ 
HOTEL ~— 


Overlooking the 
Famous Old Troon 
Course and Peach, ™ 
and within easy reach 2 
of the Burns Country. 7 # 
Excellent Golf, Tennis, 9 ~ * =" % 77 F855" 
Sea Bathing. 










SKELMORLIEE : 






"Phone: 88 Wemyss Bay. 


On the Clyde. 


THE 
HYDRO 
HOTEL 


Prominently situated 
200 feet above sea level. 
Overlooking Scotland's 
Most Glorious Water- 
way. Tennis, Golf, Sea 
Fishing. Satt Water 
Baths and Swimming 


Pool. 





Recommended by A.A., R.A.C., R.S.A.C., ete. 





Brochures and Particulars from Hotel Managers. 
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pass called Melfort, about fifteen miles south of Oban. 
Until some years ago this road, which is the less indirect 
one from Lochgilphead to Oban, was in such a condition 
as to be almost impassable, and travellers were urged to 


leave it severely alone. It is generally in excellent con-- 


dition now, and whatever the temptations may be to 
drive up the east bank of Loch Awe and to go round to 
Oban by Dalmally, the pass of Melfort must be included 
in your survey of Scotland, The rest of the drive to 
Fort William past Lismore and up to the head of Loch 
Linnhe can be, as I have said, of quite unearthly beauty, 
but for.that clear weather is essential and, all things 
considered, sunset is a better hour than early morning. 

It is at Fort William that you will be well advised to 
consider the next two or three hundred miles of your 
journey. If you continue up the Caledonian Canal to 
Loch Ness, you will provide yourself with a magnificent 
introduction to the north and north-east of Scotland ; if 
you turn to the right by ‘the familiar road over Spean 
Bridge you have the equally celebrated drive along Loch 
Laggan to Newtonmore, where you find the highland 
road ; and, most difficult of the three decisions, you must 
make up your mind whether to drive through the pass of 
Glencoe, via Ballachulish, and so come down to Crianlarich 
and Loch Tay. It is very certain that if you leave out 
Glencoe you will be reproached for the rest of your life 
and in all probability be haunted by an uneasy feeling 


THE TRUST HOTELS Fully Licensed 


COVER THE LOWLANDS Modern and 
OF SCOTLAND. Moderate. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

















Arrange to Stay or Spend your Holiday— 





in ARRAN In STIRLINGSHIRE 
At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK. At BLACK BULL HOTEL, KiL- 
flectric Light, Central Heating. LEARN. Largely extended, H. & C. 
Golf, Garage. H. & C. Water in all Water in all bedrooms, Central 
bedrooms, Réconstructed. A.A. Heating. Electric Light. Fishing. 
Telephone—Brodick 5. R.S.A.C., A.A., R.A.C. : 
At LOCHRANZA HOTEL, LOCH. Telephone—Killearn 15. 
a oe for an At ROWARDENNAN' HOTEL, 
elephone—Lochranza 2 ROWARDENNAN, foot of Ben 
At LAMLASH HOTEL, LAM- Lomond. Fishing, Boating, Moun- 
LASH. = & C. = ater in all bed- taineering. R.A. 
rooms. Electric Light. Solenh one! ‘ " 
Telephone—Lamilash &. felephone—Rowardennan 1. 
in LANARKSHIRE In DUMBARTONSHIRE 
At CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAW. At _GARTOCHARN' HOTEL, 
FORD. Largely extended. Electric GARTOCHARN, by Alexandria, 
Light. H. & C. Water in all near Loch Lomondside. _Recon- 
bedrooms. Central Heating. Golf, structed and reconditioned. H. & C. 
tishing, Garage (Heated). Repairs, Water in all bedrooms. Electric 
R.S.A.C,, A.A., R.A.C. Cars for Hire. Light. Central Heating. Best Fish- 
Telepbhone—Crawford 9. ing Ground 3 miles from Balloch 
At DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, Station, RAC, 
DOUGLAS. Electric Light. R.S.A.C., Telephone—Gartocharn 4. 
A.A., R.A.C. 'Phone—Douglas 248, At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
At CALEDONIAN HOTEL, Fishing on Loch Lomond. Steamer 
LANARK, Electric Light, Golf. Excursions. Redecorated. Electric 
Vishing. Telephone—Lanark 84. Light. Telephone—Alexandria 55. 
At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LANARK, Golf, Central Heating In RENFREWSHIRE _. 
hiectric Light. H. & C. Water in At THE STAR HOTEL, PORT 
all bedrooms. Garage. R.S.A.C., A.A., GLASGOW, near Gourock. Clyde 
R.A.C. Telephone—Lanark 31, River sailings. Telephone—118&, 








Proprietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District), LTD, 





For Terms apply to the Hotel Manager, or to 


General Manager, 103 WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
Telephone—Douglas 572. 














Year by year the Hotel Holiday, with its freedom..__...... 
from care, its convenience, its complete change ~--~----> 
of company and environment, makes growing 
appeal to a widening circle of the general public. 


ROYAL HOTEL 





PORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. 


Largest and Finest in this Far-famed Isle. Also 


FLODIGARRY HOTEL | 


ISLE OF SKYE. 


t 





24 miles north of Portree, far irom the madding 
crowd. A spot of rare beauty. Flodigarry was 
i first home of Flora Macdonald, the Jacobite 
_ heroine, after marriage. 








Apply for Booklet and Tariff, 
















that too much fuss has been made about the new cement 
highway that has taken the place of the old road, Ass ‘ 
ing that you cannot do all three one after the other ay 
best plan is to leave them all for the moment and tae 
yourself to the western glens, Glen Garry, Glen Shia 
Glen Urquhart, Glen Moriston and the rest, . 
The Western Glens 

These are situated in a purely Scottish manner; that 
is to say that most of them come to full stops and hayg 
no connexion with each other. This is, however, aa 
advantage, as the scenery through which they ryy is 
exactly of the kind that must be looked at from both 
ends. You drive to Mallaig or to Loch Carron and from 
the north you only see half of it, so it is essential that the 
double journey should be made. Across the water fron 
this wonderful part of the world lies the island of Sky 
and that too must be included in any reasonable suryey, 
It is plain then at the outset that several days muy 
be set aside for exploring the roads that run east and weg 
between Inverness and Skye. This is not the kind of 
motoring that can be done in a hurry, not only becays 
the roads strictly forbid it, but because the things yoy 
look at change as everything does in Scotland, hoy 
by hour as the light shifts, and until you have seen the 
whole thing from early morning to darkness, you cannot 
truthfully say that. you know all there is to be know) 
about the glens. 

Here are some suggestions for this decidedly complicated 
week’s driving. From Fort William you drive due west 
along the northern bank of Loch Eil and at the head 
of the water turn sharp about and follow the southem 
bank, bearing, to the right along the western bank of 
Linnhe and so through Tarbet -to Salen and»the end 
of all things in Ardnamurchan, either at Glen Beg ot 
a little north at Dorlin. Then you go back all the way to 
the head of Loch Eil and follow the road past Prince 
Charlie’s Monument at Glen Firman to Mallaig where you 
get your first sight of Skye, Rum and Eigg. This is 
probably the worst road you will have to traverse, and 
certainly among the three most beautiful. 





Stags at Cluanie 

Once more you retrace your tracks, this time the whole 
way back to a point opposite Fort William, and then 
drive up Loch Lochy to Invergarry. From this straight 
road which ends at Inverness all the roads to the glens 
branch off, the first through Glen Garry is Loch Quoich, 
and it is one of the very few which has, so to speak, a 
way out. You need only return as far as Tomdown 
where you find the road that erosses Glen Loyne and 
to Cluanie Bridge, a magnificent stage from which you 
have views you are not likely to forget for a long time. 
Here and in Glen Shiel and Glen Moriston you will 
have many stags for company, perhaps a golden eagle 
or two and all the pleasant inhabitants of high and 
lonely places. At the end of this Glen Shiel road is the 
way across the water to Skye, an island that must cer- 
tainly be properly explored. It has comparatively few 
roads but nearly every mile of them is extremely pic- 
turesque. Sea and loch and mountain are presented to 
you in a thousand ways, each more alluring than the last. 

The correct way back is again through Glen Moriston, 
although the map shows you a far more obvious road by 
Glen Garry. If you follow the latter you will miss the 
beautiful detour off Loch Ness through Strath Glass, and 
that is unthinkable. The Strath Glass road finishes at 
Beauly and Muir of Ord, where you bear to the left for 
the road through Strath Bran to Kinlochewe. At Achna- 
sheen you have the choice of exploring Glen Carron as far 
as Strome Ferry and of following the winding way to 
Loch Torridon, again being pleasantly obliged to go 
back the way you want. From Kinlochewe the road takes 
you through Glen Torridon to the other side of the loch, 
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Glorious 
Holidays 
and Health 
Seotland 
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RPDS RO FT EY 
“ATHOLL PAL CE HOTEL, PITLOCHRY” In 


ATHOLL PALACE 


PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 


These two Scottish Hotels effer you a memorable holi- 
day. The Atholl Palzce, in the playground of the 
Highlands, provides a continuous programme of enter- 
tainment throughout the Season, something for every 
day of your stay. Write for Brochure, “ Highland 
Occasions,” free, with Tariff. 


The Alan Water and Spa Hotei is beautifully situated 
oa the wooded slopes above Bridge of Allan. In the 
heart of Romantic Scotland. it makes the ideal touring 
centre for the Trossachs and Rob Roy Country. Golf. 
Riding. Fishing, Tennis, Dancing, etc. Illustrated 
Tariff free. Cevered way to famous SPA, with natural 
curative waters and all meJdern Treatments. 


ALLAN WATER 


AND SPA HOTEL 


“cus 
. y yc! 
ome® whe 
<\n \yer® you 
‘ ook £ she" - 
Over!oo e s é 
° . 0 . 
¢ \ 











Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 


‘i On th e 
Banks 





@ There's health among the Pines at Peebles 


Stay at Peebles among the romantic 
horder hills, only 20 miles from 
Edinburgh. Scotland’s greatest Hydro 
in its own beautiful grounds, 600 
feet above sea level, amongst the 
fragrant hill pines of the Tweed 
Valley. Resident orchestra, dancing 
every evening. 17 tennis courts, golf, 
fishing, swimming-pool, ete. 

Fully licensed. Write for Brochure. 


PEEBLES HYDRO 


@ FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


® 
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EDINBURGH 
The Coekburn Hotel 


EXCELLENT COMFORT, 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS 
ELEVATOR GARAGE 
Bed, Bath and Breakfast, 8/6 
Telephone (2 lines): 30092, 30093. 


FIRST-CLASS 


Non-Ucensed 














STRATHSPEY 


CAIRNGORM HOTEL 
AVIEMORE 


Grounds, 











@ Magnificent Scenery and Health-giving Air. 


2 Acres. Golf Course within easy reach. 
@ Thirty Bedrooms. Electric Light. Running Hot and 
Cold Water in all Bedrooms. Central Heating. 


@ Boarding Terms for Stay over One Week. 


Telephone—Aviemore 33. 











Apply MANAGERESS 


















BUCHANAN CASTLE. 


| The Ideal Touring Centre for His- 
|| OPEN TO GUESTS. toric Scotland, Buchanan Castle 
'| WHO WISH TO occupies | a magnificent position 
| ENJOY A QUIET o 2° erlooking Loch Lomond. 

| The added facility of a Champion- 
|, COUNTRY LIFE. ship 18-Hole Gclf Course in the 
| Castle Grounds is now available to 
|| For terms apply to: Guests. 

| The MANAGERESS, BUCHANAN CASTLE, DRYMEN 
aaa See ee 


























GLASGOW 
MORE’S HOTEL 


INDIA STREET, C.2 
Jt ; 
QUIET AND CENTRAL. HOT AND COLD 
RUNNING WATER AND POST OFFICE TELE- 
PHONES IN EVERY BEDROOM. ELEVATOR. 
at 





*Phone: 


Grams: 
CENTRAL 2640 (5 lines). “ EROM, GLASGOW.” 
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and driving the other way you go up by Loch Maree, 
said to be the deepest loch in Scotland, to Gairloch, 
Farthest North 

From here on to John o’ Groats lies some of the wildest 
and most picturesque part of the north of Scotland. The 
road twists in and out of lochs and bays, turns inland 
for several miles to Braemore, leads north again to 
Ullapool and then by devious ways to Inchnadanmff, 
Loch Inver and Kylesku. Here, if you do not use the 
ferry, you retrace your tracks again past Inchnadamff 
and drive through the odd low-lying hills of Sutherland 
to Lairg, in the days before motor-cars one of the most 
important stops in the north of Scotland. For it was a 
kind of general posting station from which everybody 
started to the distant moors. Thence you go north-west 
to Scourie and round the top of Scotland by Tongue, 
Bettyhill and John o’ Groats. 

The end of your adventures in the north and the High- 
Jands naturally includes the Highland Road, the hills of 
Aberdeenshire and the lochs of Perthshire. You come 
down that pleasant road from Helmsdale to Bonar Bridge 
and Dingwall, and at Inverness begin the first stage of the 
Highland Road. This is the first 21 miles to Carrbridge. 
and here you have two alternatives. Assuming you wish 
to go to the Spital of Glen Shee, you must either make a 
considerable detour round by Dufftown or an even longer 
one by following the Highland Road as far as Pitlochry. 
On the whole the latter is the better choice, as it enables 
you to include the best-known Perthshire lochs on your 
way down. That superb highway runs in the most 
invigorating fashion over hill and dale, through wide 
glens and over wind-swept summits to Kingussie and 
Dalwhinnie, famous for depressing temperatures. Soon 
after you reach Blair Atholl you can turn off to the right 
for Loch Rannoch, and from Kinloch Rannoch at the 
eastern end of the water, cut across to Loch Tay, which 
is undoubtedly the most beautiful of all the inland lochs. 
You follow it as far as Killin, and then, entering the 
admittedly more crowded part of Scotland, find your way 
to Perth via Loch Earn and Crieff. where the last stage 


begins—the last and, in the opinion of many, one of the 
best. The road runs from Blairgowrie through the Sma 


Glen, and on up through the Spital of Glen Shee to the 
famous Devil’s Elbow, the highest point on any British 
road, and a very stimulating hill-climb, This is an event 
that must on no account be missed, as once more you get 
an entirely different impression of Scottish scenery. 
Down the other side at Braemar you come to the Dee, 
which you follow past Balmoral, Ballater and Aboyne 
to Banchory, where you turn to the right for the coast 
road that runs from Stonehaven to Montrose, Arbroath, 
Dundee, and so back to Perth. Joun PRIOLEAU. 








Try a 
loaf to-day ! 


or if 
any difficulty write ‘BERMALINE,’ 
BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, 


From Quality Bakers, 
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An Island in Time. 


The Book of Barra. By Compton Mackenzie, 


John 
Campbell, and Carl Hjalmar Borgstrém. at Lor 


( toutledge, lia,\ 
Tue Island of Barra is about twelve miles Jong and six Mike 
broad. Accompanied by its satellite islands, Vatersay. Sand 
ray, Pabbay, Mingulay and Bernara, it lies at the south-we 
end of the line of the Outer Hebrides. There are only ten 
steamers a week to it from the mainland of Scotland, and 
they take a full twelve hours to reach it from Oban, as they 
have to wind their way in and out between islands and ports 
of call on their journey. There are three small townships 
(each witha Roman Catholic church) on the Island, though ther: 
are a number of crofts and small dwellings scattered about 
between the main centres of population. Apart from th 
romantic prospect of Kismul’s Castle situated in the midd, 
of the bay of Castlebay, the lovely silver and gold sands oy 
the Western side, the little beautiful lochs on the Idan 
itself, and the general air of remoteness which pervades it. 
there is little that would strike the traveller who arrive 
upon the Island by chance. 


Barra, however, is the most remarkable island in the whok 
huge archipelago of the Hebrides. It is an island in ting 
as well as place. It is a microcosm of all that is best, anq 
much of what was best in the Highlands of Scotland. Despite 
the terrible evictions, forced emigrations and other attack 
upon the individuality of the Highlanders, which were their 
common fate in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the people of Barra survived in an extraordinary way. They 
kept their faith, their rights and, in the long run, their lands, 
For those who look upon what has happened to the Highlands 
of Scotland in the last hundred and fifty years as one of the 
blackest events in the history of Scotland, the Island of 
Barra is a shining light in the darkness. On Barra there js 
living proof (though God knows how sadly it is harassed) 
that the old way of living there worked and is capable of 
working still. It is an island which, once visited, it is im. 
possible to forget. 

Barra is remote in place as well as time, and little has been 

written about it save by the sentimental visitors. That 
little that is worth while, however, has been collected in 
The Book of Barra under the editorship of Mr. John Lorne 
Campbell, and very good reading it makes, too—not only 
for the lover of Barra who has long been hungry for writings 
about the real, authentic past of the Island, but also for anyone 
who is interested in Scotland today and yesterday. 
_ Mr. Campbell's collection begins with the account given by 
Donald Munro, High Dean of the Islands in 1549, and ends 
with the report of the Crofters Commission in Barra in 1883, 
That Crofters Commission was the result of the eventual 
rising of the people against their land being taken from them 
throughout the nineteenth century. He has also collected 
memoirs of travellers in the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and has published for the first time the 
letters from the two MacNeills of Barra (hereditary chiefs of 
the Island) at the beginning of the nineteenth century—the 
very worst part of the emigration period. These letters show 
at once the sad remnants of the true patriarchal spirit that 
remained in a few of the Island chiefs, and also their encroach- 
ing selfishness and their neglect, of their dependants, which 
was so characteristic of that time. 

Mr. Campbell has concluded his book with the subsequent 
history of Barra from 1883 to 1934, written by himself, which 
continues the story of how the people of the Island withstood 
the policy of emigration and eviction. He also adds a chapter 
on the Norse place names of Barra, contributed by Carl Hjalmar 
Borgstrém. One of the most interesting parts of the book, 
however, is the long introduction written by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie on the subject of Catholic Barra. The story of the 
Catholic Highlands and Islands of Scotland has never yet been 
fully told. Their history can only be pieced together from 
scraps of information. Such a complete history of one Catholic 
island as Barra, however, is peculiarly valuable. Nothing that 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie writes can be dull, but when he has a 
subject so near to his own heart, it would be difficult to find 
anyone who found this chapter anything but enthralling. The 
rest of the book is largely concerned with the struggle of the 


Islanders to keep their ancient rights. 


Moray McLaren, 
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one of these books. 





is 


the 


border if you have for- 
tunately taken with you 





THE LAND OF LORNE 
AND THE ISLES OF REST 


3/6 by T. Ratcliffe Barnett 
FRINGES OF EDINBURGH 
3/6 by John Geddie 

HERD OF THE HILLS 

A novel of the highland sheep-farms 
by Allan Fraser 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 
A novel 


by Maurice Walsh 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 


A novel 


3/6 by Maurice Waish 


w. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
LONDON AND’ EDINBURGH. 
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‘* British Heritage” Books 
on Scottish Scenery and 
Scottish Life and Character 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by Joun Bucuan, C.H. (Lord 
Tweedsmuir) 

Containing 128 pages of text and 115 superb photographic 
illustrations of the scenery of Scotland, its Mountains, Lochs, 
Glens, Coast, Islands, Moors, Castles, Churches, and other old 
Building zs in Village, Town and City. With a coloured frontis- 
piece by . Russewt Fiutnt, R.A.; 4 maps and 21 attractive 
pen drawing rs in the text by Brian Cook. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. (By post 8s.) 


"H would be difficult to imagine a collection of pictures 
doing greater justice to Scottish scenery. The authors obv lously 
know Scotland, know it better, indeed, than very many Scots 
Their book is a treusure.’’—Scots Observer. 


Sa eR 


A Companion and Sequel to The Face of Seotland 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


By GEORGE BLAKE 
With a foreword by ERIC LINKLATER 


Containing 128 pages of text and, 120 superb photographie 
illustrations of Scottish Life and Scenery. With a coloured 
frontispiece by KerrrH HENDFRSON, and a coloured wrapper, 


drawings and map by Brian Cook. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. (By post 8s.) 


The book is lavishly illustrated with photographs and drawings, 
depicting the Scottish Scene in all its aspects. from the 
majestic und windswept solitudes of Wester Ross to the teeming 
tenement life of East-end Glasgow. 


The “ British Heritage” Series comprises 14 volumes, particulars 
of which will be sent on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 


15 NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 
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"—JOHN BUCHAN 
THE 


PILOTS’ BOOK 
OF 


EVEREST 


by Sg./Lpr. LORD CLYDESDALE, 
A.F.C., M.P. 
and F/Lr. D. F. McINTYRE 
With a Preface by the 
Tue Lorp Tweepsmutr, G.C.M.G. 


modestly.’ 


Hon. 


“This book can be recommended to readers 
of various tastes. There is something in 
it for the aviator, the mountaineer, the 
scientist, and the ordinary traveller. It is 
a tale of a courageous deed modestly and 
yet graphically told.” 

—Glasgow Herald (Book of the Week). 

“No authors could tell of this epic flight 
better.’ ’"—Tatler. 

“An admirable record, expertly narrated, 
vividly illustrated.”—John o’ Londoit. 

‘This beautifully illustrated book contains 
a wise and jolly record of great adyen- 
ture.”—Puach. 


Rr. 


Fully illustrated with over fifty photographs and maps 


10/6 net 


+ + + 


THEORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


GOTTFRIED VON HABERLER 
Member of the Financial Section and Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of Nations. 
Translated by F. C. BENHAM and A. STONIER 
21/- net 


by 


+ + + 


CRISES AND CYCLES 


by WILHELM ROPKE, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economics at Univers'ty of Istanbul 


Translated and revised by 


VERA C. SMITH, B.Sc(Econ.), Ph.D. 
10/6 net 
+ + + 

“The best life of Burns written this 


century.”’—Glasgow Herald 


ROBERT BURNS 


The Man and His Work 
by HANS HECHT 
JANE LYMBURN 


Translated from the German by 


12/6 net 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO. LTD. 
86 Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Finance 
Scottish Banking 


By A Scottish CORRESPONDENT 


Tur Annual Reports issued by the Banks in Scotland 
throughout the course of .19385 did not, in their main 
aspects, differ very materially from those bearing the 
date of the previous year, the principal features being 
increased Deposits and, in most cases, a contraction in 
general lending business. The aggregate total shown as 
regards Deposits was £293,093,000—an increase of over 
£9.000,000: the highest total was that of the Roval 
Bank of Seotland, viz., £64,009,174. In the lending 
Department, the: aggregate total shown by the cight 
Banks for loans and~ acceptances. amounted — to 
£115,450,000, a decrease of about £870,000, as compared 
with the previous year. Since the present year 
opened, the Reports issued by the Banks who make up 
Accounts as at December 31st, and during the months of 
January, February and April, reflect a continuance of 
former experience. In the case of the Bank of Scotland 
—whose balance-sheet from the point of view of resources 
constituted an easy record in its long history—Advances 
showed an expansion of no less than £1,666,000 but. as the 
Governor explained at the Annual General Meeting 
held on April 7th last, this increase was due to 
exceptional business of a more or less temporary nature. 
So far as general lending is concerned the senior Bank 
reports experiences common to its contemporaries. a 
general disposition on the part of borrowers to take 
advantage of the higher prices ruling for Stock Exchange 
Securities to realise their holdings, and to liquidate in 
whole or in part their Bank indebtedness. 
Tue TRADE SITUATION, 

The indications of improvement in trade generally, 
referred to at most of the Bank mectings a vear ago, 
have continued, and certainly, during the past twelve 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital, 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TR ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought aad sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 3% per cent. to 4 
Price of Units, 26th May, 21s. 3d. 





per cent, 


PRUSTERS: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO, LTD 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 24 
CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3, TTEL.: MANSION HOUSE 5107 


For to Secretary 


full particulars apply the for 
Insurance Shares Handbook, 


Trust of Bank & 
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months, the progress in home trade has assumed 
definitely wider scope, and many branches of ind : 
have benefited in consequence. The | iron and my 
trade upon which so much depends has been edie 
tionally active. The shipyards on the Clyde have had 
good share of the business available, and the coal tra 
has been marked by an appreciable revival, but vit 
increased mechanisation in practically every department 
of industry, it inevitably follows that large numbers é 
craftsmen have to seek employment. elsewhere, The 
absorption of surplus labour, due to reduction in employ. 
ment following upon improved machinery, is now the 
problem of every industrial area, 

Unfortunately the increased productive capacity jp 
Scottish industry is barred legitimate outlet through the 
chronic state of the export market. Many barriers 
are politically imposed, and these prevent the normal 
purchase and sale of goods and services. So long as 
the great producing countries pursue a policy of extreny 
nationalism, and impose regulations which interfere 
with a free exchange of commodities, the vast resources 
of the Banks cannot be utilised to anything like the 
extent possible under a more normal régime. 


AGRICULTURAL Crepits, 

Apart from the Forth and Clyde area where the heayy 
industries are centred, Scotland is in the main an agri. 
cultural country, and last year it was computed that 
over four and a half million acres were under grass 
and crops. The industry has a heavy leeway to make 
up, but there is good reason to hope that better times are in 
prospect. As a matter of fact, confidence is more pro- 
nounced today than at any time over the past few years, 
The banks in Scotland have done everything in their power 
towards the assistance of the industry, and_ seasonal 
advances absorb a good many millions, but in many 
instances farmers require long-term loans, and in 1933 
the Scottish Agricultural Securities Corporation was 
formed to meet what had been a long-felt want. Con- 
siderable interest attached to the third annual general 
meeting of the Corporation which was held in Edinburgh 
on April 24th last, as the period covered by the accounts 
was really the first year in which the Corporation had 
completed a normal year’s working. The total amount 
adyanced on ordinary Jong-term loans as at March 81st 
last showed a substantial increase over last year’s figure, 
and, in addition, several advances were made under the 
provisions of the Land Improvement Acts. The result 
has been that the whole of the procceds of the 
Corporation’s issue of 38} per cent. debenture stock, 
£500,000, is now fully employed, and it is expected that 
in the near future the balance of cash at present on bank 
deposit may be required for the ordinary business of 
the Corporation. Although only four of the eight 
joint stock banks in Scotland are directly interested 
in the Corporation, all the banks are open to receive 


applications for facilities under the scheme. Quite 
recently an attractive brochure, setting forth the 
advantages available, was posted to some 10,000 


aericulturists throughout Scotland, and. this publicity 
campaign will no doubt lead to fresh enquiries being 
fortheoming. 

Nore Crrcunation, 

An increase in Nete Circulation is a satisfactory reflee- 
tion of improved spending capacity. Reports issued 
throughout 1985 showed a massed circulation amounting 
to close on £22.000.000, an increase of £609,000 as com- 
pared with 1934. The note circulation of the banks is, 
of course, as regards authorised circulation, still controlled 
by the Act of 1845, modified to a slight extent by the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act (1928), under which Coin 
may now be held at two approved olflices of each bank 
in Scotland, and Bank of England Notes for the surplus 
required specially deposited under Section 9 (1) of the 
later Act. As the authorised circulation for the cight 
banks only amounts to £2,676,350, the excess to be safe- 
guarded by coin and legal tender paper averages over 
£19,000,000. The highest circulation is that of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, and the second largest 


(Continued on page 1014.) 
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In THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


| Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Mlanager: JOHN M. ERSKINE, 
GEORGE HAY. 








Secretary: 


- £2,250,000° 
- £3,000,000 


Capital paid up - 
Reserve Fund = - 


Deposits 
(31st Oct. 1935) £40,780, 000, 


The Bank has over 370 Offices in Scotland, 
as well as 3 London Offices. 











A complete British Empire and 
Foreign Banking Service 








Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Head Office, St. 
249 BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES: 


CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
DRUMMONDs: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England) 


BOND STREET: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 


Royal Bank 




















| 

of Scotland 
| 

| 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 
General Manager: WILLIAM WHYTE 1} 

\ 

TOTAL ASSETS £79,028,165 lj 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. r 
(Members of the Lowden Bankers’ Clearing House.) li 














THE 


(LYDESDALE 


LIMITED 
(Established 1838.) 





HEAD OFFICE: 


30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City - 30 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End - 31 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


202 Branches throughout Scotland. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £5,300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £1,300,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,650,000 
DEPOSITS £34,520,116 


Banking Business of every description transacted at Head 
Office and Branches. 


Affiliated to the Midland Bank Limited with over 2,100 Branches, 
it which all Clydesdale Bank Cheques are collected free of 














commission for their customers. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established Over 100 Years. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - = £5,200,000 
PAID UP - - - - = = £&£1,200,000 
_ RESERVE FUND - - - £1,800,000 
|DEPOSITS- - - - =~ - £31,956,543 





NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
HEAD OFFICES: 

GLASGOW - - -~ = St. Vincent Street 
(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 
EDINBURGH - = = += George Street 
213 Branches throughout Scotland, 


| LONDON OFFICES: 
62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxford Street, W. 1. 








1 Regent St., S.W. 1. 140 Kensington High St., W. 8. 
ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 

| Ba ed imsaction of all descriptions « 
{ FOREIGN. AND COLONIAL Bi: SINPSS, and maintains direct relations 
with Bankin Avent. in the princip al pl aces abroad. I> is therefore able 
to put at the hispos al of its chents tl widest pe sible facilities ior th 
conduct of their Overseas Busine 
Letters of Credit on all place al broad, Cable Remittant 

Freight, Collectior Ship's Ihsbursements, Credits, Commercial Cred 

ete., arranged. Bills of Exehange a Shipping Documents collected 

negotiated subject to appro 

Small Savings Aecounts bear terest Sums of 1 and upwai 
received. Passboeks ar iH Safes 1 ed, Strictest Secrecy is observe 
by the Bank's Officia 


THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
| AND EXECUTOR. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY HOME TRADE 
DEVELOPING OVERSEAS POSSIBILITIES 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S ADDRESS 


Tun eighth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., 
was held on Monday, May 25th, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (Chairman of the Company), in moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, said: Ladies and Gentlemen 

As you will have seen from the accounts, the net profit for the 
year amounted to £425,780—which is £138,247 in excess of that 
of the previous year. 

This result is attributable almost entirely to our home trade 
position, which we have every reason to believe will steadily 
improve, and for that reason the board view the results of the forth- 
coming year with confidence. 

Your directors have always been of the opinion that our main 
expansion of business lies in overseas trade. At the moment we 
have scarcely touched the fringe of this, our difficulty in the past 
having been that of allocating the necessary funds for extension 
out of the revenue earnings of the Company, but with the estab- 
lishment of our development reserve (which if you adopt the 
directors’ report and accounts will stand at £105,000 and which 
we intend to augment annually) we are enabled to attack in an 
energetic manner this side of our business, and the accumulative 
effect on our export trade in the course of the next few vears should 
be considerable. 

















Hicn STANDARDS MAINTAINED. 

Tn contemplating our expansion programme we have realised 
the supreme importance of endeavouring to secure for our products 
the highest possible pharmaceutical standard. In our endeavour 
to accomplish this we are spending large sums of money to secure 
the best results in medical research and intend to spend still more 
in the future. 

We have now completed the extension and rebuilding of the 
new Beecham factory at St. Helens. Here, and at all other centres, 
every care is taken to ensure that the materials used are of the 
highest quality and that our methods of manufacture and packing 
under the supervision of experienced chemists are as hygienically 
perfect as possible. 

The allocation for general advertising and business propagands 
in the ensuing year will be the largest in the history of the Company 
and its subsidiaries. 

Before proposing the adoption of the Report and Accounts, I 
should like to say a few words with regard to the directors’ pro- 
posal to increase the Deferred capital of the Company, notice of 
which accompanied this year’s Report. 

Importance OF RESERVES. 

Your board have realised for some time past the importance 
of the policy of placing to development 1eserve a substantial 
amount of the profits available for distribution to the deferred 
shareholders. The results so far achieved have exceeded their 
expectations and they are therefore desirous of continuing this 
policy. Whilst this has the effect of increasing the security and 
capital value of the preferred shares, it does, during the period 
of such development, affect the dividends to be paid to the deferred 
shareholders. For instance, the amonut of £65,000 transferred to 
the development reserve out of the funds available for distribution 
to the deferred shareholders this year is equivalent to a further 
26 per cent. dividend on these shares, whilst the effect on the 
2 per cent. participating rights of the preferred shareholders by 
the proposed increased capital would be negligible even if the 
total amount of the proposed increased capital were allotted 
immediately, which it is not proposed to do. Of course, any further 
increase of capital must be sanctioned by the proferred shareholders. 

‘We feel sure in view of this explanation that the preferred 
shareholders will gladly agree to the suggestion and thus encourage 
the deferred shareholders to agree to put still larger amounts to 
development reserve, which I am convinced would be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

Starr’s SERVICES RECOGNISED. 

Success in business can only be obtained by harnessing the 
loyalty and good will of everyone connected with it and encouraging 
their efforts in some substantial form. In furtherance of this, [ should 
like the shareholders to authorise their directors to earmark each 
year, say, 5,000 of the unissued 5s. deferred shares, the call on 
which for one year from the date of the annual general meeting 
at the market price at the date of such authorisation to be distributed 
by the Board among such members of the staff as it may from time 
to time decide. The result of this today would be that the recipients 
wiil have an option on 5,000 5s. shares at 57s. per share for the period 
of a year. This would provide increased incentive to make the 
Company still more prosperous. 

f would particularly ask any shareholder unable to attend the 
formal meetings cgivened for June 9th to return their proxies 
to me not later than the 6th of that month. These proxies will be 
sent out tomorrow. I have sometimes noticed in companies whose 
affairs are particularly prosperous the shareholders do not deal as 
promptly as one would wish with the communications received 
from their boards, which results in a great deal of unnecessary 
correspondence, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings terminated with a hearty vot? of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff, 


Finance 
(Continued from page*1612.) 
that of the Bank of Scotland, both maintaining a stead 
average of well over £3,000,000. As the Act of ra 
prohibits notes of a lesser denomination than ns 
shillings, the public are dependent upon the B 
England issue for currency of a ten-shilling de 


twenty 

Sank of 

Nomination, 
Bankinc CENTENARIES, 

In- Scotland, as elsewhere, the current year includ 
some interesting anniversaries. The North of Scotlang 
Bank—itself an affiliation of the Midland Bank, whic} 
has also now one hundred years to its credit —wil] cee 





brate its centenary later in the year, in which Connexion 
it is gratifying to note that the Report for 1936 was based 
upon a balance-sheet which took reckoning of almogy 
£34,000,000, the highest figure yet shown in its histopy 
Under its present energetic administration the North af 
Seotland Bank has made rapid progress. For many 
years its sphere of operations was confined exclusively {y 
the northern counties, Dundee being its most southerly 
outpost, but now it has important extensions in both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, with branches in many other 
districts of Scotland. In 1924 the bank established ay 
office in London, and in October, 1934, the suecess of the 
enterprise led the directors to open a second office af 
31-32 St. James’ Street, S.W. 1. A centenary bonus to 
members of the existing staff, and also to those on the 
Pension list, is a tangible recognition of the team-work 
which has supported the enterprise of the Executive, 

It is interesting to note in this connexion that the 
Trustee Savings Banks in both Glasgow and Edinburgh 
have also this year each 100 years of history to their 
credit. The Glasgow Savings Bank with assets totalling 
almost £34,000,000 is the largest institution of its kind in 
the United Kingdom, while Edinburgh ranks. second 
in Scotland in administering funds amounting to close 
on £17,000,000, 

Tne BaNnkInc OvuTLooK. 

Despite many discouragements—largely — political in 
character—the Banks look to the future confident 
that the industrial horizon is clearing, and that the progress 
shown in many directions over the past 12 months bids 
fair to be maintained. This, at any rate, so fer as the 
Home Trade is concerned. Housing, road improvement 
and reconstruction gencrally are each in their way indi- 
eative of faith in the future of the country. but ven 
keen disappointment has been expressed that nothing is 
being done to lessen the enormous burden of taxation 
which cripples enterprise at every turn. The Chancellor's 
Budget in April last, with another upward curve in 
Income Tax—when the hope was that a_ reduction 
might have been effected—caused great disappointment, 
No critic of sound judgement disputes the necessity 
for adequate defence, but the civil estimates have 
long passed the safety mark and it is here that 
the real danger lies of a repetition of conditions in 
1931. The psychological effect of penalising effort by 
mounting taxation is detrimental in the extreme. 
The widespread reverence for cheap money and the 
easy borrowing of our day fosters the hasty conclusion 
that money may be had for the asking. The question 
is, can it be profitably employed ? The business of the 
Banks—as it should be that of the politicians—is to see 
that resources are wisely administered, and that outlay 
presupposes production, 


Financial Notes 


British Funps Easter. 

ANXIETIES with regard to the European outlook, to say 
nothing of its being Derby Week ending with the Whitsuntide 
holidays, have been responsible for a further restriction of 
business on the Stock Exchange during the past week. The 
outstanding feature has been the dullness of British Funds 
and some other Trustee securities. This has been due to the 
recent speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which. 
quite wisely, he gave some warnings with regard to the growth 





in the national expenditure. In addition, Mr. Chamberlaia 
(Continued on page 1016.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


—_ 
VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 


INCREASED SALES 
CONFIDENCE IN THE COUNTRY’S FUTURE 


ntieth ordinary general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil 
vneessions, Ltd,, was held on May 22nd, in London. 
= Right Hon. the Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), 
i cca of his speech, said: I should like to stress the effect 
cut aan rates in determining the results of our enterprise. 
¢ aaede from the sale of oil being received in dollars means 
pe the dollar sterling exchange rate has an important bearing on 
income, and in this respect conditions were slightly less 
bo Mh urable in 1935 than in the previous year. Again, the cost 
yar currency is an important factor, asa large proportion 
? 7 expenditure is necessarily incurred in bolivares. Last year 
T explained that the excessively high value of the bolivar com- 
pletely offset the very considerable economies which we had made 
in our expenditure mm \ enezuela. ; 
Sales of oil realised £2,723,821, compared with £2,988,197 in 
1934—a reduction of £265,000. Although production and sales 
were greater than in 1934, the company delivered an appreciably 
larger. proportion of heavy crude oil over 1935, and the gross 
proceeds per barrel of oil delivered were accordingly affected. 
During the year, m order to provide the funds required for repay- 
ment of capital, we realised a large holding of British Government 
securities ; and as the year 1935 was a favourable one for holders 
of gilt-edged stocks, a profit of over £272,000 was realised. Out 
of this profit your directors have brought £150,000 to the credit of 
profit and loss account, and have thought it prudent to retain the 
balance of £122,000 as a reserve against the investments still 
held. Profit and loss account has benefited in 1935 by the transfer 
from Income Tax reserve of £54,000 no longer required owing to 
agreement having been reached with the taxation authorities on 
anoutstanding matter in connection with the company’s assessments, 








Tue twe 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAGUNILLAS FIELD. 

Our Lagunillas field as presently defined has now been under 
active development for some ten years, and, although we may 
confidently expect that it will be capable of producing at approxi- 
mately the present rate for a number of years to come, the probable 
productive territory remaining undrilled is naturally not unlimited. 
As the first step towards providing further reserves of proved 
territory to meet our future needs, we have decided to undertake 
certain exploratory drilling along the Bolivar District coast. The 
first area to receive attention has been the Tia Juana region, situated 
between La Rosa and Lagunillas, where we have completed four 
productive wells during the last few months. In addition, we are 
making preparations for the drilling of exploration wells in the 
Pueblo Viejo and Bachaquero regions, both of which lie to the 
South of Lagunillas. If the preliminary indications at Tia Juana 
are confirmed and in the event of successful results at Bachaquero, 
it will probably be necessary to construct separate oil shipping 
terminals at those two points, in order to obviate the necessity 
of pumping the viscous crude oil over comparatively long distances 
to the existing loading facilities. 

Whether or not these exploration wells are successful, we believe 
that, generally speaking, geological conditions along the Bolivar 
District coastline from Ambrosio in the North to Bachaquero in 
the South are approximately similar, and the whole region may, 
in effect, be regarded as one and the same productive or potentially 
productive unit. Up to the present time the greater proportion 
of this area remains undeveloped, although approximately 2,000 
wells have been drilled by ourselves and our two competitors, who 
operate in the Lake. It is of some interest to realise that the serious 
development of this region was commenced in 1923, and the fact 
that it has continued at a reasonable speed and on sound lines 
is entirely due to the far sighted technical co-operation which has 
existed between the three companies concerned. There is no 
doubt that if it had not been for this co-operation, developments 
would of necessity have proceeded on unsound lines, and with such 
intensity as not only to prejudice seriously the ultimate life and 
yield of the field, but also to aggravate to a very serious degree the 
depression through which the world’s oil markets have been passing 
in recent years. 

TREND OF OIL PRICEs. 

As regards the trend of oil prices in 1935, an improvement was 
shown in the quotations for various grades of gasoline at American 
Gulf Ports, but gasoil was lower in price and the New York Bunker 
Fuel Market was also slightly lower on the average of the year. 
Apart from the question of price quotations of products recoverable 
irom the Company’s crude, the production of heavy crude from the 
Lagunillas field inereasod by nearly 5,000,000 barrels in 1935 
over the 1934 production, and there was a decrease in the lighter 
grades of crude oil from the La Rosa/Cabimas/Ambrosio fields of 
over 2,500,000 barrels. The production from the Maracaibo 
District, which is also relatively light crude, was somewhat lower. 

You are, of course, aware of the important. political changes 
which have occurred in Venezuela in the last few months. In 
the past 25 years Venezuela has progressed and developed in a 
manner and to an extent which has attracted world-wide recog- 
ni‘ion, 

The administration in Venezuela since the political changes to 
which I have referred has been of such character as to justify 
me In saying that it is the belief of your Board that we and all who 
are interested in and have assisted in Venezuela's progress, may 
look forward to the future with confidence. , 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING), LIMITED 


Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), Limited, was held on Friday, May 22nd, in London. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (the governor) said that after paying 
2} per cent. for three consecutive years it was possible last year 
to approve a dividend of 4} per cent. They were now able to 
recommend a full year’s dividend of 5§ per cent. on the Preference 
stock. The dividends received ‘from subsidiary companies totalled 
£1,039,000, or some £39,000 less than in the previous year, but 
interest received had increased by £78,000. The profit of the 
operating company, Cable and Wireless, Limited, had increased 
by £265,000 in 1934 to £1,001,000 in 1935. 

Referring to the general question of competition and their 
relations with His Majesty’s Government, the governor said that 
new wireless routes continued to spring up in all parts of the world, 
thereby exposing the company to ever-increasing competition. 

An Imperial conference would probably be held in London 
next year, and the company had, therefore, recently submitted a 
request that, even if whac he might call a special ‘* communications 
conference could not be called, the subject of ‘* communications’ 
should at least be included in the agenda. 

The report was adopted. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
91st ANNUAL REPORT 
EXCELLENT UNDERWRITING RESULTS IN 1935 














Av the ninety-first Annual General Meeting of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Limited, held on May 25th, in Liverpool, the Chairman 
(Mr. A. E. Pattinson) reported that, in the Fire Department, 
territorially every section had yielded a larger profit than in 1934. 
Net premiums were slightly lower than in the previous year. The 
loss ratio, at 39.8 per cent., had been exceptionally favourable and, 
in fact, the lowest experienced by the Company since 1850. In 
the U.S.A. experience had again been satisfactory, and in the 
General Foreign Field there had been favourable results. 

New Life Assurance business constituted a record in the history 
of the Company, the net sums assured, at £4,908,000, representing 
an increase of £258,000 over the previous year’s figure. 

The results in the Marine Department had improved, and the 
1934 Account had been closed with a profit of just under £61,000, or 
7.69 per cent. of the 1934 premiums. 

Aceident and General insurance premiums, at £5,160,000, showed 
an increase of £22,000 derived from the Company’s operations 
generally both at home and abroad, with the exception of the United 
States where the Company’s business had shown a moderate con- 
traction following the application of a restrictive policy. The profit 
of £297,000, or 5.76 per cent., represented an improvement of 
£115,000 over 1934. Motor insurance premium income advanced, 
accompanied by a modest margin of profit. It must be emphasised 
that the difficulties of transacting Motor insurance, both here and 
elsewhere, were becoming intensified. 

1935 


REsvutts,. 
Net premiums : 
Accident and General, £5,160,177 (against £5,137,464 for 1934); 
Marine, £807,576 (against £791,924 for 1934). 
New Life business amounted to £5,062,978 against £4,995,589 
in the previous year. 


The profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £720,631; Accident 
and General, £297,108; Marine, £60,914; Life, £50,000. 
The total interest carried to Profit and Loss Account was 


£1,253,192.. The Profit and Loss Account, after providing for 
interest on Debenture stock, dividends and other outgoings, showed 
a Balance carried forward of £1,958,594 (against £1,889,757 in 1934). 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
3s. 3d. per share was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share less income 
tax for 1935. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1014.) 
also gave a reminder of the fact that abnormally chea 
rannot last for ever, a statement with which he 
the further reminder that any rise in interest rates will 
increased Government expenditure in the shape of int 
on its Treasury Bills. I think that this remark has been 
rather too literally by the market, as indicating an ry ng 
change in money rates, whereas the Chancellor Was ¢q y 
to explain that there were no signs of any immediate en . 
The market for investment stocks has also been advent: 
affected by the number of Corporation Loans offered and th 
very partial success which has attended some of the flotation, 
* * * * ‘ 
INcomE TAx CHANGEs. 

In the course of his speech at the fifty-first annual Meeting 
of the Incorporated Accountants, the President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, Mr, Wilko 
Bartlett, made some interesting references to the changes i 
Income Tax outlined in the recent Budget. Mr, Bartlett 
dealt at some length with the much discussed clause of the 
new Finance Bill dealing with income settled on Children 
under so-called educational trusts, expressing the wish that 
the clause had been drafted in more comprehensible tern, 
He maintained that while there was nothing to be said for 
trusts which the parent could revoke at any time, the position 
was different, in his opinion, in the case of irrevocable trusts 
These trusts, he aflirmed, disclosed an absolute intention on 
the part of the parents to alienate each year a definite portion 
of his income for educational purposes and maintenance, and 
it seemed reasonable, therefore, that in such a case the parent 
should be relieved of Income Tax in respect of the income, 
Moreover, he pointed out that the payment of an annuity in 
the circumstances indicated was open to those of moderate 
means, where the settlement of a capital sum would probably 
be out of the question. ‘ 

* * 
Income Tax CopDIriIcATiIoN, 

Mr. Wilson Bartlett's observations, however, were not 
confined to the subject of the Income 7? :x changes, for he 
made some interesting references to the 3 scent Report of the 
Committee on Income Tax Codification. He said that the 
accountancy profession would welcome any simplification of 
the accountant’s labour and any clarification of the law with 
which it was the duty of the taxpayer to comply. In response, 
therefore, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s intimation 
that he would be glad to have the views of important repre. 
sentative bodies on the Committee’s proposals, a sub-com- 
mittee had been set up to consider the recommendations it 
detail. 


Pp Money 
Coupled 
Inv¢ Ive 


* * 


* * * a 


Hupson’s Bay RECOVERY. 

The speech of the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, strengthened the good impression created 
by the recent Report, which gave every indication of this 
important undertaking having turned the corner. How 
substantial has been the recovery during recent years may be 
gathered from the fact that while the accounts for 1930 showed 
large losses, with further losses to be provided for in the two 
following years, for 1938 there was a profit of £28,000, for 
1934 £41,000, while for last year a profit was achieved of 
£145,000. The Directors have decided to use last year’s profits 
and a portion of the Reserve for a repayment of £600,000 of 
Preference share capital. All the arrears of dividend for the 
past six years on that sum are to be included in the repayment, 
and Mr. Ashley Cooper expressed the hope that the half- 
vear’s Preference dividend would be paid on January Ist 
next, and that thereafter the company would be able té 
continue regular payments on the Preference shares. 

* * 


INSURANCE AND FOREIGN LEGISLATION, 
Addressing the shareholders of the Royal Insurance 
Company last Monday, the Chairman, Mr. A. E, Pattinson, 
referred at some length to the difficulties which British 
insurance Companies are encountering in many foreign 
countries as the result of legislation of a hampering character. 
Needless to say, Mr. Pattinson made no objection to reasonable 
safeguards for the insuring public, but he expressed the 
conviction that the benefits to be obtained from a free insurance 
market far outweighed any immediate advantage that might 
seem to be derived from restrictive legislation. The heavy 
burden of taxation upon insurance companies also received 
comment. The Chairman of the Royal Insurance maintained 
that it would be misleading to gain the impression that the 
incidence of taxation affected the company merely to the 
extent of the provision of £150,000) which appeared in 
the accounts. In the past five vears, he said, the burden 
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yNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 


VOTING RIGHTS SETTLEMENT 


pIRECTORS’ CAUTIOUS FINANCIAL POLICY 


MR. R. F. GIBB’S SURVEY 





al general meeting of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Ltd., was held on May 21st at Southern House, Cannon 
‘, Mr. Robertson F. Gibb (chairman) presiding. 


Tae annul 
company, 
Street, EA 
The Chairman (who was received with applause) in the course of 
pis address said: You will have noticed the paragraph in the annual 
report in which reference is made to the negotiations which have 
taken placo for the settlement of tho litigation regarding the 
preference shareholders’ voting rights, and the validity of the special 
solution passed at the extraordinary general meeting of the 
company held on November 27th, 1934. I am glad to be able now 
«tell you that these negotiations have been successful and have 
resulted in asettlement satisfactory to both parties. Those who have 
jollowed this controversy will know that the sole object which I and 
ny colleagues on the Board have kept before us throughout has 
een to prevent this great company from ever again, by means of the 
ownership of its Ordinary stock, falling under the absolute control 
ofan individual or a small group. That was the goal which we set 
before us ; and provided that that goal could be attained we had no 
yish to relegate the holders of the Ordinary stock to a position of 
remanent subordination, as regards voting weight, to the Preference 
guareholders. (Hear, hear.) 
TreRMS OF SETTLEMENT AGREED To. 


Iam happy to be able to tell-you that those with whom the 
recent negotiations have been conducted have frankly recognised 
that it is in the interests of the company that that object should be 
qhieved, and have agreed to terms of settlement by which it has 
been achieved to the full. (Applause.) In the first place, they have 
udertaken that the whole of the Ordinary stock of the company, 
shich they control, shall be widely spread among the investing 
public, in the same way as our Preference shares are already spread, 
10 the satisfaction of your directors, either by dividing the stock 
in specie among the large number of individuals whose interests 
they represent, or by disposing of it on the market to a large number 
of buyers. In the second place, they have agreed that the Preference 
shareholders shall retain permanently their present voting rights of 
one vote per £1 share, that is to say, they shall be entitled to those 
voting rights at all general meetings of the company, and not 
merely when the Preference dividend is in arrear. (Applause.) 
Weon our side, in consideration of these two important, and, in fact, 
vital, concessions on their part, which we regard as achieving satis- 
factorily the object which we have throughout had in view, have 
agreed that the voting rights of the Ordinary stockholders shall be 
equal to those of the Preference shareholders—i.e., one vote per £1 
held, instead of as at present one vote per £10 held. That appears to 
uwsto be completely fair to all classes of shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 


ADDITIONS TO THE BOARD. 


There is one other feature of the settlement to which reference 
thould be made. The death of one of our Directors, Mr. E. F. 
Abbott, reduces the present Board of the Company to four members 
oly. The parties at present controlling the Ordinary stock have 
represented to us that this number is certainly not unduly large for 
aconcern of the magnitude and importance of the Union-Castle 
Company, and they have suggested to us that we should not be 
content with filling Mr. Abbott’s place, but should increase the 
number of the Directors from its present maximum of five to eight, 
and should co-opt four new Directors, who are to be acceptable to us. 
They have made it clear that this suggestion is put forward in order 
to signalise the complete reconciliation between the Preference and 
Ordinary shareholders, and must not be regarded as implying any 
criticism whatever on their part of the present management of the 
Company. The new Directors are to be gentlemen acceptable to 
the present Board, and, like the present Directors, they will regard 
themselves as representing the shareholders as a body and not any 
particular class of shareholders. ‘lo these proposals, accompanied 
by these assurances, we have thought it right to assent ; and so far 
as the question of management is concerned, my colleague, Sir 
Verncn Thomson, and I, in view of these assurances, are perfectly 
content to rest upon the record of the work we have been able to do 
for the Company in the past, and the efforts which we certainly 
intend to make in the future, for its prosperity and strength. 
Applause. ) 








THe Accounts. 


I will now turn to matters more immediately before this meting 
énd commence by referring to the accounts. As you will doubtless 


fave observed, the profit on voyages for the year under review. 





after making provision for depreciation on ships, property and 
plant, for loss in respect of a subsidiary company, taxation, admin- 
istration and other expenses, amounted to £351,119, which is 
about £16,700 less than for the previous year. This decrease is 
more than offset, however, by the increase of £21,000 in our income 
from investments and properties. On the debit side of the account 
it will be noticed that the amount paid out in interest has increased, 
owing to further advances received in connexion with the financing 
of the construction of new vessels. After this amount, and the 
amounts required for the payment of Directors’ fees and the interest 
on the Debenture stock have been taken into account, there remains, 
with the sum brought forward from 1934, a balance available of 
£412,063. Out of this sum a full year’s dividend on the Preference 
shares of the Company has been paid and £240,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the reserve for depreciation of investments, thus leaving 
a balance of £47,443, which it is proposed to carry forward. 
Pouicy. 


CONSERVATIVE FINANCIAL 


Mention of the Preference dividends leads me to repeat what I 
stated last year, that while the Board sees no prospect of these 
dividends falling further into arrear, it is still necessary to continue 
to conserve our financial resources for two reasons, namely: First, 
as you will notice, the Auditors again qualify their report with the 
remark that ‘‘ the book value of the investments, after deducting 
the reserve for depreciation of investments, is considerably in 
excess of their present value.” Until this position is rectified, it 
is considered wise and prudent at present to refrain from paying 
off these arrears—a policy which I feel sure will commend itself to 
our shareholders. The second reason for a cautious poliey in 
regard to dividends is the paramount necessity for bringing our 
fleet up to present-day requirements, so as to render it capable of 
maintaining the Company’s position in the various trades in which 
it is engaged. When last I addressed you, after referring to the 
two mail, two intermediate and two refrigerated cargo ships which 
had been ordered during the previous year, I said ** it will be indis- 
pensable for the Company, at no distant date, to contemplate 
still further new tonnage if it is to keep fully abreast of the require- 
ments of the trade.’ Such further tonnage has been ordered, 
and other improvements in our fleet put in hand. I shall refer 
later to what has been done in this direction, but this very sub- 
stantial building programme has required financing, and this, in 
turn, necessitates a conservative policy on the part of your Directors. 


SERVICES AND FLEET. 


Our services were operated regularly and efficiently throughout 
the year and were carried on without any serious accident. During 
the whole of the year under review the fleet has been maintained 
at its usual high standard of efficiency, and at December 31st last 
it comprised 33 sea-going vessels, including four vessels under 
construction, with a total tonnage of 370,683 tons, if small craft 
are also taken into account. Of the six vessels which were under 
construction a year ago, three, namely, the ‘ Roslin Castle,’ 
‘ Rothesay Castle,’ and * Stirling Castle,’ have already entered our 
service, whilst the fourth, the * Athlone Castle,’ is due to commence 
her maiden voyage tomorrow, after completing satisfactory trials 
and making a successful trip round from Belfast to Southampton. 
The remaining two ships, the * Dunnottar Castle’ and the * Dunve- 
gan Castle,’ will be placed into commission very shortly. The 
‘Roslin Castle’ and * Rothesay Castle’ have now made several 
voyages from South Africa with cargoes of fruit and other perishables, 
and they have proved very useful in enabling us to fulfil our obliga- 
tions to the South African Government in this respect. 


Marit Contract AND ACCELERATION OF MAIL SERVICE. 


The question of acceleration of our services has been in the 
minds of the Directors for some time past, but, as regards the mail 
service, the matter, as you know, under the terms of our mail 
contract, is one for mutual arrangement between the Government 
of South Africa and the company. I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that whilst I was in South Africa early this year, I conducted 
negotiations with the Government of the Union, as the result of 
which an agreement was concluded between the company and the 
Government whereby our ocean mail contract is extended for a 
period of ten years commencing January Ist, 1937. As from the 
beginning of 1939 the length of the voyage of all our mail vessels 
between Southampton and Cape Town will be reduced to not more 
than fourteen days— that is, 2b ut three days less than at present. 
The conclusion of this agreement marks a noteworthy development 
in the histery of the company, and the accelerated service, when it 
comes inte operation, should prove of great benefit not only to the 
company itself but also to the Union of South Africa, 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 


Generally speaking, our passenger traflic was well maintained 
throughout the year, and the total number of passengers carried 


was somewhat higher than for 1934, although the earnings were 
rather less. The special facilities we offer in the form of holiday 
tours to and from South Africa, round Africa, and to Made ra, 
the Canary Islands, the Continent, and the Mediterranean have 
continued to prove very popular, As our new tonnage comes into 
commission the amount of accommodation available for passengers 
will be increased, and we are thus well prepared for any expansion 
that may take place in the near future in the volume of passenger 
traffic between this country amd South and Kast Africa. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
INCOME-TAX CHANGES 











In his speech at the Incorported Accountants’ fifty-first annual 
meeting at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on Wednesday, May 20th, 
Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P., President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, referred to contemplated changes in 
Income Tax. He mentioned Clause 19 of the new Finance Bill, 
which deals with income settled on children under so-called educa- 
tional trusts. He said he wished that the Clause had been drafted 
in more comprehensible terms. Whilst there was nothing to be 
said for trusts which the parent could revoke at any time, yet, in 
the case of irrevocable trusts, the position was different. Such a 
trust disclosed an intention of the parent to alienate annually a 
definite portion of his income for educational purposes and main- 
tenance. Where the parent settled for life a capital sum upon his 
child, the income enjoyed by the child was not the income of the 
parent for the purpose of income tax and surtax. From the point 
of view of income, there was little difference between an irrevocable 
undertaking to pay an annuity and the settlement of a lump sum. 
In both cases, it seemed reasonable that the parent should be relieved 
of income tax in respect of the income. Moreover, the payment of 
an annuity in the circumstances indicated was open to those of 
moderate means, where the settlement of a capital sum would prob- 
ably be out of the question. 


r 


IncomE Tax CopiFICATION AND PRACTICE. 

Mr. Wilson Bartlett also referred to the Report of the Committee 
on Income Tax Codification. The Accountancy profession was an 
integral part in the administration of Income ‘Tax, and would 
welcome any simplification of the accountant’s labour and any 
clarification of the law with which it was the duty of the taxpayer 
to comply. In response to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
intimation that he would be glad to have the views of important 
representative bodies on the Committee’s proposals, a sub-committee 
had been set up to consider the recommendations in detail, and no 
doubt the Society would indicate its views to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in due course. 

While dealing with Income Tax, the president said he would like 
to make a statement on the services which the taxpayer could retain 
in dealing with Income Tax. The services of Incorporated Account- 
ants in public practice were available for the aid of the taxpayer, 
and Income Tax work was a large and important part of the practice 
of accountants, who were fully competent to carry out their work in 
the best professional traditions, and to the advantage of all parties. 
There was at the present time a good deal of advertising in the 
Press and elsewhere, on the part of Income Tax agencies. Some of 
the advertising was quite blatant, and took the form of circularising 
the public, including the clients of reputable accountants. The 
practice was to be strongly deprecated. The advertisers conformed 
to no standard of qualification or of disciplinary control. 

PROSPECTS OF THE ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION. 

During the depression a good deal had been heard about over- 
crowding and unemployment in the professions. Quite recently 
the President of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters had 
stated that too many premium pupils were being taken in certain 
professions, with the result that there was some difficulty in finding 
employment after articles had been completed. Careful enquiry 
had been made into that question so far as it affected the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, amongst whom the number of articled 
clerks that any member could retain was strictly limited. The 
enquiry showed that the number of candidates actually serving 
articles was far short of what it might be if all Incorporated Account- 
ants in practice retained their full quota. The information available 
indicated that the amount of unemployment among Incorporated 
Accountants was negligible, although of course, some of the younger 
inembers were anxious to improve their positions and prospects. 
He was satisfied that no candidate of good character and education 
should be deterred from entering into Articles. After he had quali- 
fied as an Incorporated Accountant, he would have as good a chance 
and as promising prospects as in many alternative callings. 





HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
PAYMENT OF PREFERENCE ARREARS 


A GeNERAL Court of the Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on Tuesday, 
May 26th, at Beaver Hall, London, E.C. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor) said that the outstanding 
feature of the meeting was the largely increased profit and the 
dividend which they were able to declare. It was a matter of great 
interest and gratification that after five years of effort they were 
able to resume the payment of a dividend. The fur trade depart- 
ment in Canada had made a rather larger profit than in the previous 
year, but operations had been overshadowed by the international 
situation. The other main section of their operations in Canada 
was the retail stores, and there he could report most encouraging 
progress and an appreciable increase in profits. 

The net profit had increased in round figures from £41,000 to 
£145,000, an advance of £104,000. The available balance was 
£214,000. In accordance with the Charter of 1912'the board pro- 
posed to repay £600,000 of preference share capital out of the reserve 
fund set aside for that purpose, and also all the arrears of dividend 
on that sum, for the six vears up to and including June 30th, 1936. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the proposed repay- 
ment of preference capital was approved. 





. . _ 
Financial Notes a 
(Continued from page 1016.) 
the company had borne in respect of British, Colon 
foreign taxes amounted, in the aggregate, to over £5 ul a t 
while, in addition, there were many items of taxation My prospe® fi 
as Stamp Duties, &c., which in the aggregate were conside ™ Ly" 1 
As already shown in the Report, the Royal had a good ogee 
with record underwriting profits. Vea was awa 
by * * * raga 
V.0.C.’s Contracts, thelr ose 
Presiding at the recent annual meeting of Veney pact 
Oil Concessions, Lord Bearsted made some interesting : barns re 
ments with regard to the company’s new sale Cont new pt 
He said that the new contract would be for a period of fy, reser m 
years and that prices paid would vary with the fluctua; . ae 
of world prices for petroleum products, with a Minin - capi 
price. He also stated that.a new short-term contract , cs 
been concluded with the Canadian Eagle Company oye div iwale 
the sale of two million barrels of oil during the present ven _ 
to take the place of the agreement which expired aj th are 
end of 1935. Lord Bearsted told the shareholders that See 
as a first step towards providing further reserves of proves - devel 
territory for the future, the company is undertaking ¢, oa adv 
ploratory drilling along the Bolivar District coast, Fow ’ 
productive wells were completed during the last few mon 
in the Tia Juana region between Lagunillas and La Rosa 
* * * * The | 
CABLE AND WIRELESS. has ma 
The speech by Mr. Denison-Pender at the recent anny the Lif 
meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, yy the Chi 
chiefly noteworthy for his references to the extent to whig by pro 
the company’s revenues were still hampered by the restrietig among 
of world trade and for his reference to the problem of acy high 
competition and the company’s relations with the Govyen. the “ 
ment. With regard to the corpetition, Mr. Denison-Peniy Mr. Ps 
said that new wireless routes are constantly springing busine 
in all parts of the world, many of them being opened }j count 
foreign Governments at uneconomic rates; in other wok © ” 
with the help of foreign subsidies. iP 
ae i" ’ ihe bi sidera 
FcururRe OF THE UNION-CASTLE LINE. aa 


Those who are interested in that fine old shipping company, 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, either as shar. 
holders or even as travellers, will have noted with satis 
faction the statements made by the Chairman, Mr. Roberts 
¥. Gibb, at the recent annual meeting of the company. () 
the one hand, having regard to past experience, there ha 
been a very natural desire on the part of the Preference 
shareholders and the directors that there should be no chane 
of the ownership of the Ordinary Stock ever falling again 
under the absolute control of an individual or a small grow, 
On the other hand, there has been a certain amount of dis 
satisfaction on the part of the Ordinary shareholders with 
regard to the question of voting rights. It is satisfactory to 
note that Mr. Gibb was able to state that the points at issue 
were in course of satisfactory arrangement. Those con 
trolling the Ordinary Stock, which is the most important 
remaining asset in the Royal Mail Realisation Scheme, have 
agreed that it shall be widely spread among the investing 
public either by dividing it ‘among the large number of 
individuals whose interests they represent, or by disposing 
of it on the market to a large number of buyers. Further, 
it has been agreed that the Preference shareholders shall 
retain permanently their present voting rights. namely, 
one vote per £1 share, which will not merely be in operation 
when the Preference dividend is in arrear. To balance this 
change, the voting rights of the Ordinary stockholder, 
which are at present one vote per £10 stock, are to be altered 
to one vote per £1 stock, thus giving the Preference and 
Ordinary capital equal voting rights. 

* * * * 
Key Fats, 

At the recent annual general meeting of London County 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties, the Chairman, Si 
William J. M. Burton, referred to the success which has 
attended the scheme of what is now known as Key Flats. 
The Managing Director, Mr. T. J. Cullen, stated that the 
lettings during the past year had been very good and the 2 
Ordinary stock of the Company has earned 14 per cent. for : 
the year, while, he said, in a full year the earnings should be : 
15 per cent. Resolutions were passed at an extraordinary 
general meeting providing the means of obtaining additional 
sapital when required, though the Chairman stated that they 
had no intention of making an immediate issue. 

%* * * * 
Brecuams Prorits. 

If we judge by the remarks of Mr. Philip Hill at last Monday's 

meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., there would seem to be ever 
(Continued on page 1019.) 
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(Continued from page 1018.) 


t of a further extension in the company’s activities 
Last year there was an expansion in the net 
rofit of no less than £138,000, but Mr. Hill stated that this 
attributable to their Home trade, whereas the Directors 
— always been of the opinion that the main expansion of 
theit pusiness lay in Oversea markets, while at present they 
had scarcely touched the fringe of that business, the difficulty 
ving been the allocation of the necessary funds for extension 
out of revenue. With the establishment of the development 
reserve the company, he said, could attack this side of the 
jusiness in an energetic manner and he pointed out that the 
uilding Up of this reserve, while increasing the security 
capital value of the Preferred shares, affects the Deferred 
dividend, the allocation of £65,000 of the fund this year being 
equivalent to a further 26 per cent. dividend on the Deferred 
shares. He therefore felt that Preferred shareholders 
would agree with the proposed increase of capital and thus 
encourage Deferred shareholders to put still larger amounts 
to development reserve, which he was convinced would be to 

the advantage of all concerned. 

* * * * 
AN INSURANCE CENTENARY. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
has marked its centenary by a new high record of business in 
the Life account, and at the recent hundredth annual meeting 
the Chairman, Mr. A. E. Pattinson, pointed out that Insurance, 
py protecting the interests created by men, existed chiefly 
among those peoples who valued property and life, and the 
higher the standard of living the greater the need for and 
the development of Insurance. In the course of his speech, 
Mr. Pattinson referred to the many hindrances in Insurance 
business resulting from Government action in various 
countries. Instancing Mexico, he said the requirements were 
so onerous that early last year all British and foreign com- 
panies ceased to operate in that country. Insurance, said 
Wr. Pattinson, only asked for reasonable treatment and con- 
sideration—a modest requirement in these days of Govern- 
ment subsidies and special aids to national industries. 
A. W. 
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For over 100 years the National Provincial Bank 
has made continuous efforts to provide first-class 
service in all money matters; numbered amongst 
its customers are Governments, Corporations, all 
sections of the Professional and Industrial Classes, 
Housewives and Children of all ages—testimony 
enough to the wide range of banking 
facilities it offers—and to one and 
ail courteous and efficient 
attention is extended. 


NATIONAL 
| PROVINCIAL | 
a BANK : 


et LIMITED a 
Head Office: 
London, E.C. 2 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... oa one ion on £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ee ai = ae a £ 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Lid. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund P tc Yen 129,150,000 


Head Ofice: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
















to your investment problem. 
Put your money in the Chelsea Per- 
manent Building Society for absolute security and fair 
returns. The Society has never lost a penny of an investor’s 
money in its 58 years’ business life. Shares show 


1° Free of liability to Income Tax. 
9 /o Equal to £4.11.9 per cent. gross. 


The Secretary will gladly forwerd balance sheet and particulars of alt 
investments. 


CHELSEA PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


110 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


Telephone: KENsington 6681 (2 lines) 


Fstablished 1878. Assets exeeed £950,000. 





HUIS T HII 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, “BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.\ 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, iil Cardiff 


& Southampton, 














ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 112 years, 


Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 


it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can aiford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The LARL OF HARROW BY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SAVTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Presidecnt—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Founded .in 1902, under the cirection of the Royal College of 
Physicians cf Lor ndon and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
‘Itered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. The income from investments and the Endowment 
Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual expenditure and, 
moreover, the present laboratories have become too small for 
the scope of the work. Administrative costs over a long period 
of years have consumed only 10% of the total annual expendi- 
ture, but the need for expansion makes it imperative for the 
Fund to appeal to the generous help of the vublic. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
3-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 











“ Dreaded ‘the 
culfing of hay 


“For several years I have 
used Vapex for colds cnd Hay 
Fever, and, whereas in days 
when I did not know Vapex I 
dreaded the cutting of hay in 
the country, now I feel quite 
safe. Vapex is wonderful.” 


Alice W., London, S.W.1. 


Don’t put up with the misery 
of Hay Fever this summer. 
Breathe Vapex regularly. It 
clears the head, soothes ine 
flamed mucous membranes, 
protects the system. Vapex 
gives wonderful relief from 
summer colds and catarrh. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 





‘The Spectator” Crossword No 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘ 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
before noon on Tuesday. 
the winner will be published in our next issue, 7 sol 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delive ery.| UbiONS tyyy 
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; 192 


correct solution — nine 


* Crossword Puy 


No envelopes with pM 
Solutions should be on the form appearing talon. it stn 
Envelopes containin Nate of 


































































































13. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


RON 


. The kind of vocal 


. Painted by 


26. Immoral man 


. Instrument 


. Jane 


One of the Nine. 
music 
readily understood ? 
Souvenir given to Eli. 
Sown by wild youths! 
Regularly found among 
specified people. 
Leonardo da 
Vinci. 


24. Eggs. 
. Determines whether a man 


belongs to 
empire. 


an ancient 

often found 

on the stage ! 

productive of 
grain. 

rev. This fabric is partly 
made by all of us. 

brought before this 

court becomes famous. 


. Crustacean with seven pairs 


of legs. 


. Cite as proof. 


DOWN 


. Perfumed music ? 
. A bit of music. 
. Part of Canada. 


You will have to cheat if 
you use this tool! 


. Brief. 





1 
2 ¥ 4 5 | ° te 
9 |10 | 11 (12 | Fe 
13 14 {15 | | | 
W19 | | 20 | 
21 ie 23 24 : he 
25 | 26 | | 27 [28 | | | | 9 
30 | | | | 31 32 Bae 
See eE UM BaD 
| 
ACROSS 6. A grim beginning on th 
1. Downright. first of the year, 
4. This is notorious in Eng- 7. Part of a foot. 
land ! 8. rev. Indict. 
9. Get a sum out of someone 9. An architect finds support 
and depart—but it’s risky! in him! 


10. This kind of music star; 
from nothing and cone; 
to nothing. 

11. A state of the Union, 

12. Canine condition of 4 
book ? 

14. rev. Certainly 
swallow ! 

15. Telltales together. 

17. rev. A negligible amount 
about 31. 

18. In short, I have to go in an 
American railroad. 

22. rev. The design found in lf, 

23. Disappointed in slang. 

27. rev. Owing. 

29. A hole starts from heve! 

31. rev. See 17. 


not a hearty 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 


191 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 
Mulberry Cottage, Benson, Oxford. 


191 is Miss D. Pryce, 
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June, 
WHAT NEXT? 


BETWEEN IRA 

KITCHENER AT 
THE 
TRU 
HUG 
THE 
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THE WAR OFFICE 
CHILD AND THE LAW 

STEES OF EMPIRE 

O VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
LONDON OF ites AUSTEN 


# ss “ Turkey 
Que stionnaire to Germany. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 


A Mo dernist In lian Leader; 
Vindicated; ‘‘ Dear Molly Lepell ” 
SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICI 
CXLIX 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


a ee See By W. 
AND GERMANY 


AUTONOMY IN G ERAN “4 

and the Straits; 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Planning Under Soc 
1 Ly idian Government, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 


By the Right Hon. Sir FRANCIS chem MP. 
FIFTH *BU DGEY: 


3/6 net 
TAXATION FOR 
By FR 


L. MIDDLETON 
By W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 

By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 

By VILTOR WALLACE GERMAINS 
By LEO PACE 

By EDWARD G. HAWKE 

By FRITZ GROSS 

at Mrs. LONSDALE RAGG 

y Sirdar {KBAL ALI SHAH 

By PENSIEROSO 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 

Italy Annexes Abyssinia; ‘Tha 
A New Life of Palmer-ton; 


ism; The Vic 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 





a 
_ 


PERSONAL 





LOTHING and boots, particularly men’s, urgently 

needed by the poor among whom we work in Stepney, 
Mile End and Bethnal Green, Kindly mail or rail to the 
pev, PERCY INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


RTHRITIS, Neuritis, Sciatica, Rheumatic conditions, 
A really cured by Light Therapy. Moderate fees.—Mrs. 
gowarps (Cert.), 76 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. (Padd. 2503.) 
a 


SAMPLE of Lingfords Todized Liver Salts, and 
A descriptive book, sent free, Apply, LINGFORD & 
fox, LID., 








Dept. 5S. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 








EAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
pation preserves the Jand and its beauty. Membership 


of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 Is, Also 
contributory plan of 3d, per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





Though a plebiscite decision 

4s a method, may be wrong, 

If the subject were T'obacco 
They'd all vote for TOM LONG. 








APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Council are about te appoint an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in CLASSICS. Salary £300 per annum. 
Applications must be received by the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than June 15th. 
W. 


M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 
H individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance Or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, G.P.D.S.T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for Schoot 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
‘e and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
arate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarc ing houses. Complete 
charge of children whose pare, ts are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. Six Scholarships uf £15 a year will be 
awarded at -each Boarding House.—For prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 











-_ PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W.6. 
The Next Examination for FOUNDATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, June 30th, July Ist and 2nd. 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment 
of tuition fees. Application should be made to the H1gH 
MistRESS at the School. The last day for the Registra- 
tion of Candidates is Monday, June 15th. No application 
will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents of intending 
candidates are informed that there is a Boarding House 
in association with the School. 





-sBEtFrtFwyFensB Ff &. 
“RECOGNISED ” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jonrs, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BouRNE, M.A. (London). 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 


26; and 10% for 52. 


t Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24° for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





Where it’s’ sunshine 
DAY and NIGHT! 


DELIGHTFUL 


CRUISES 


to Northern Capitals, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun and the glorious Nor- 
wegian Fjords. 


ARANDORA 
aac O TAR 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 

JUNE 27 for 13 DAYS 
Northern Capitals—Hamburg, Brunsbuttel, Hol- 
tenau, Danzig, Lithuania, Sweden and Denmark. 


from 20 GUINEAS. 


* 
JULY 11 for 20 DAYS 


North Cape and Midnight Sun—Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, Norwegian Fjords and 
Bergen. 


from 30 GUINEAS. 


4 
AUGUST 1 for 13 DAYS 


Norwegian Fjords and Hamburg. 


from 20 GUINEAS. 


© 
AUGUST 15 for 20 DAYS 


Northern Capitals, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, East Prussia, 
Danzig and Holland. 


from 31 GUINEAS. 
Write for details to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, $.W.I. Whitehall 
2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and 
Agencies. 


Ge 





Bergen, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





a SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Scholarship 

examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th. Two 
scholarships (£50 and £40) and seven exhibitions offered. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 





Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&ec. Schools, Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





NT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN.—Not 
S fewer than 10 SCHOLARSHIPS £65—£30 in value 
tor Boys, ages 8-13, in reduction of fees as boarders or 
non-sleeping boarders. Non-sleeping boarders receive 
privileges of boarders, including all meals, but sleep at 
home. Examination (partly by intelligence test), 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 





TRAINING COLLEGES 
AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_inereasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 


September, 1935. 


DAVILES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. 5 


Telephone: Park 4414, 5. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, 

provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 

ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 

Prospectus on application, Western 6939. 








DUAL SE€HOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL. 

y (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779.) 
Recognised by the Board of Edneation as an efficient 
Secondary School. 

Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the ecnltivation of a right ~ense of secial and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 
The Bursar, Ackworth School. near Pontefract, Yorks, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


GIRLS. 


S 


Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel: Mansion Honse, 5053. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
TRAINING COL- 


‘a BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord. Principal, 


Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical CGymnasties, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. — For prospectus 
apply Secretary. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 


— 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. €c., promptly exeented. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enouch 
B | to get into print if he knows what to write abeut. 
SUBJECE CHART, giving hundreds of aceeptable 
ideas and many valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON 
and details of genuine protessional training FREE on 
application to the Recorder, PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 





Serger WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 


—PETER DEREK LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second 


\ spare time. send for free booklet. 





income in 
REGENT 





Saturday, July 4th.—Apply HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, 





INSTITUTE (Dept. 35D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 











(Vie. 0283). 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


ky Madge Pemberton 


HELENA PICKARD. 





Admission: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 8.30. 
First Mat., June 6, 2.30. 
THE EMPEROR OF MAKE-BELIEVE TE 


and Malcolm 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000; Paidup 
(together. £7,250,000); 


8/6—1/6. 


EGRAPHIC 






Riley. ent for collection. 


ERNEST THESIGER. 





of Proprietors, £8,000, : L ] on 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 


REM! 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1880. 


Authorised and Issued, 
Fund, £3,250,0vuu 

Reserve Liability 
the. Bank's 


Capital 
Capital, £4,000,000; Keserve 

Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; 
000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
also made. BILLS are putchased 


fTANCES are 


or s DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD. OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
CINEMAS FOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
= OR TO LET 


CENEBMA ; 


Ger. 2951. 


ACADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





The 
“DIL 


Swiss Psychological drama 
EWIGE MASKE” 
(The Eternal Mask) 


A striking study in psycho-analysis 


(A) 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
J. GAsTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048.) 


EADY 
I PRICES 


COPIES.—T. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, -selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free_on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AND-SPUN HARRIS TWEED, direct from Harris 

Isle. . Hand-knitted Harris Golf, Hose and -hand- 

knitted Socks. Keenest prices in the trade.—MACKAyY 
BROTHERS, Geocrab, HARRI. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professionai services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the ‘many 
thousands of readers of The Spertator.* Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and ‘should reach 7'he. Spectator. Offices, 99-Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday ofeach 

Py 


Discounts : for 6 insertions, 5°9 for 13, 
» for 26 and 10° 











A ACCLESFIELD 
M in 122 patterns and shades, 
white, mauve, lilac, to measure 
delections se ont on approval. 

r Catalogue and Patteris, 


SILK DRESSES 
including black-and- 
from 25s. 6d, 


























LEODL AN, S.P.5, 54 Cookridge St , Lee 
HOTEL S AND BOARDING HOUSES 
and then THE RED Hot SE. In London, spring 
and summer are chiefly a matter of calendar dates and 
temperature readi How different in the country ! 
Have you reali sow simple and comfortable it is to 





live in the country—yet only 40 minutes froin. Waterloo ? 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 





An Hotel... and a Home, 
Mrs. Prion, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you full part irs. Golf, tennis, billiards and bridge, 
Telephone: 14. Private Suites available. 





RES RI VU L HOLIDAY 


is HUNTLY, BiISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nk. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 
Established 1372. 
Peautiful grounds. Good centre Long 
popular for families on leave 
TURKISH AND E LECTRIC 
Write for Illustrated Tar 


for sports, 


Licur Larus. 


iff. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1). 


f 


























Koom and | omg ast 5s. 6d. a night, or 380s. 
weekly ; withd rs, Gd, or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE: | 
| Beat ee $2). 175 rouins all with h. & ¢. water. | 
Suites 24 new i with radiators, A.A. RAC. | 
Iild. Guide from 2 } =i, Manager. \° 
NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville | 
4 rescent. Tyms.: “Melcrest,”” Edinburgh, Tel, 31295. | 
I ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest | 
i\' Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- | 
rooms, gr ds 10 act Jnelusive terms from 13s, per | 
day. Hh tus rree Pwo Resident Physicians. | 
——— _ ee 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. | _ 
Ask for Descriptive List (Sd. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the | 
PEOPLE'S KREPRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD... | 
P. BH. A. 2 SY. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT ! 
STREET, W | 
eds siete ana ciaaamiamiaat cs 
| 
YURRES WRUSLT INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situated jn the loveliest part of Surrey 
Apply for List “°s.” stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Tres,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. | 
ARWI( K ( Mi UB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1) | 
W Room a caktast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with | 
@inuer 6s. Od. night or 35s. to 2 gus. w'kly.—Vic. F250 | 
e 
{ 
Printed in Great Britain by W. Speatcut anv Sons, 
Nu. 99 











THIS 


SUMMER! 








h 
6 
g 
d 


; © 


oO 





Here's a tip straight trom the 


M 
know 


Agent 


Trafalgar §&q., 


(WHliehall 5100), 103 Leadenkall 
E.C.3, etc. 


foose’s mouth! .People who 
are . taking. Canpac 
oliday tours to Canada this 
ummer. There’s a ‘biz .pro- 
ramme of Short Tours (18 to 82 
ays) with fares that cover 
very cost.. Ask .your. Travel - 
for our Tours. booklet 
r apply: Canadicn Pacific, 
-London, S.W1 


Street, 




















FOR THE TABLE, ce. 





A 
el 


ACKIE’S 
SHORT BREA Dfor those who like it thin. 


gared set 
J. W. 
108 


PNGLISIL 1. 
4 days under delightful conditions on unique estate, 
Varied accommodation. 
Langdale 
Grasmere 82, 


Mstat 


PETTICOAT TAIL 


gments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 
MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





HOLIDAYS 





AK ES.—Carefree, unconventional holi- 


Moderate charges, 
Ambleside. 


Particulars, 


e, Langdale, Telephone : 





haths, 
Zototoan 
treatmen 
nervous 
Situated 


rue RHEUMA SPA 
Abergele, 

in famous British and Continental spas ; 

natural 

1 baths, 


t of ri 


disorders, 


460 it. 


or 
Denbighshire, 


WALES.—Kinmel Hall, 
embodies all that is best 
Pistany mud 
therapy, 
for the 


hormone 
discoveries 


chalybeate waters, 
and the newest 
reumatism, sciatica, neuritis, himbago, 
diabetes, and kindred ailments. 
above sea level, in its own 1,000 acre 


park, Overlooking the sea, with views of mountains, and 


to 


close 


accommodation, cuisine and service. 


many 


Modern hotel 
social ameni- 


favourite beauty spots. 


The 


ties and recreation provided are exceptional. Golf, 
Hard Tennis Courts, Badminton, Shooting Gallery, 
Squash Courts, Swimming Poo! and the new Glider 


skating, 
brochure 


Hunt 
from 


Se, 


Go wer 


93 anc 
Street, 


ing, Fishing, Illustrated 


SECRETARY. 


Shooting. 








ry 99 Fetter Lane, 
London, W.C. 1 





powrany 2 C..4, 
Friday, Mz ay 29, 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


L (Tels. 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel: 


933) 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP. ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANV IL cr, RE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W AT ER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOS#, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGI " 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N.° Wales):—BRYN-TY RCE, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S -ARMs. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF. (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSIIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTET 
EASTBOURNE.—CAV ENDISH. 

—PARK - GATES, 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 









FALMOUTH (Cornwé DS FALMOU TEL. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY -(Yorks).—LIN Kk PEL ), on epate . 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—F ORTING Al 
FOWEY.—ST.- CATHERINE’S 

GLASGOW .—-MORW’s, India ‘Street. 
_GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 


HASTINGS.—ALBANY, 
—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN -HYDRO. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTIL CASTLI 

KESWICK.—KkESWIC K. 


KINLOCH RANNOG H (Pe rths).-LOCHE RANNOCH, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE .(Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 

C ROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 

-DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

xi ACKERAY, Gt. Russell st. W.C.1, 
UNITED SE e VICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., -5.W. 

MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUF OR’ rT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTE L. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—Re IYAL MAR 

GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—B 
RYE (Sussex) —OLD HOPE 


LL LL 


HOUSE, 


OBAN. 


as. 
ANCTIOR. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). TT REGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.--ADELPUI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & © ASTLE. 


SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOR ol GH 





ARMS 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK, Weston 
SIDMOUTH. BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

HESKETH PK., WYDRO Horet, 


SOUTHPORT. 

—PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.— PEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Co: non, BEAR INN. 


WALES HOTEL 


TAMWORTH (sStatls).—CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton —HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOW = iN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALAC 
- OSLIN" WALL. 


TWYFORD (Kerks.)—GROVE 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts), 


HA 
PHL ODAL D’S PARK. 





and published by 


Tix Srecrator, Ltp., at Shale offices, 


ISU, 





oF mict 
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